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THE decision of the French courts condemning the directors of the 
Société des Metaux and of the Comptoir d’Escompte bank to enormous 
penalties for having made and guaranteed contracts that they had no 
legal right to make, will teach a wholesome, though very severe, lesson. 

The court has decided that the directors who held seats in both com- 
panies, the president of the bank, and the managing director’s heirs must 
pay $8,000,000; that ten other directors must pay $1,200,000, and that 
$200,000 must be collected from the bank’s censors. The contracts were 
clearly in violation of the bank’s charter and by-laws. 

This is the outcome of the effort to corner the world’s production of 
copper. 7 





WE call the attention of our readers to the paper on American Railroad 
Bridges, by Mr. THEODORE Cooper, M. Am. Soc. C. E., commenced on 
another page of this issue. This admirable monograph presents the most 
complete history of bridge building in this country, from the earliest 
colonial days to the present time, that has yet been written. Mr. Cooper, 
one of the most eminent members of the profession, makes a specialty of 
bridge construction, and he has earned the thanks of all engineers for this 
excellent work, in which he has evidently spared no pains to obtain re- 
liable records of the early bridges built in this country, and in which he 
gives the detailed specifications of all the bridges representative of the 


different systems in vogue at the present day. This paper, which is pro- | 


fusely illustrated, will be continued in the next succeeding numbers of 
the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, a fact of which engineers who 
desire to obtain it should make note. 


IN addition to the extracts from the report of the Broken Hill Proprie- 
tary Company, of the Barrier Ranges Silver Field, in New South Wales, 
which we give in another column, together with a plan of the workings, 
the following facts will be of interest: The general manager is Mr. W. H. 
Patton, formerly superintendent of the Consolidated California & Virginia 
Mine, of Nevada. It is satisfactory to know that this, the greatest silver- 
lead mine in the world, is under American management, although in an 
English colony. 

The present report is the eighth half yearly, so that the company hag 
been little more than four years in existence. The share capital is $1,600,000, 
fully paid, and in July, 1886, the company began to pay dividends, and in 
less than three years, or up to May of this year, the amount of $4,040,000 had 
been distributed. In addition to this the fortunate stockholders have re- 


| could at the time be sold at par or ata premium. The production of the 


mine is apparently still on the increase, and for the past half year was 
2,677,686 ounces of silver and 11,418 long tons of lead. 





| 
| ON another page will be found a letter from a Pittsburg correspondent 
telling of the collapse of the La. Noria mining scheme and referring to the 
| fact that had the investors heeded the warning given in the ENGINEERING 
| AND MINING JOURNAL a year and a half ago (May 19th and 26th and Aug- 
| gust 25th, 1888), they would have saved their money. Referring to our 


{ 
| 


| files of the JOURNAL, May 19th, 1888, we find that we stated on informa- 
tion in our possession that ‘‘ the La Noria Mining Company, with mines 


| in Zacatecas, Mexico, and whose stock is dealt in principally at Pitts- 


burg, is an utter failure and its management unworthy of confidence.” 
‘**Proposing investors may well hesitate before buying this stock, and 
those who have it had better investigate.” 

As a consequence of this and our subsequent warnings, the president of 
the company, Mr. CARNAGHAN, was relieved of the management of the 
company in August, 1888, but at that time we stated that the value of 
the ore produced was far below the representations made by the pro- 
moters. How far these misrepresentations may make the promoters 
legally liable to the stockholders, we are unable to say, but it is much to 
be desired that example be made in cases where such liability can be en- 
forced; it would do much to improve the moral standing of the mining 
business with investors, and would prevent the floating of many disrepu- 
table concerns. In this case the stockholders, Mr. JAMES M. BAILEY, JOHN 
B. JACKSON, A. K. Nimick, WILFRED H. NEVIN, WM. GUCKERT. and Jo- 
SEPH VOGEL, who wrote a widely circulated letter to the stockholders of 
the La Noria Company, making positive assertions concerning the value 
of the ore, the cost of treating it and other technical matters of which 
they evidently were profoundly ignorant, may now realize the embarrass- 
ing position in which they placed themselves in ‘“‘booming” this stock. 





CHINESE RAILWAYS. 





There seems to be no doubt that in spite of the astrologer’s opposition 
China has become convinced that the one efficacious method of reviving 
her export trade is the construction of railroads. The recent Imperial 
decree ordering the construction of the main line from Pekin to Hankow 
means business in earnest. 

Whether this result has been attained by the fortunate conjunction of 
some of the heavenly bodies, as interpreted by the court soothsayers, or 
whether it has been brought about by the influence of the wiser and more 
practical advisers of the Emperor, does not signify ; the fact remains that 
we are now to see the greatest of the Oriental nations in extent, in popu- 
lation and in resources, opened up by the iron horse. Various cireum- 
stances have been working quietly tothisend. The construction and satis- 
factory working of the short line from the Kaiping coal mines to Yung- 
chong, about 27 miles, carried out through the energy and foresight of the 
Viceroy, Li Hung Chang, with Chinese capital, which, although little 
more than a mineral line, has proved its utility and convenience; the fact 
of Japan laying her thousandth mile of rails, the whole of which has 
been constructed with Japanese capital, and a great portion by Japanese 
engineers; and the most incontrovertible facts that the replacement of 
junks on the rivers and canals by Chinese and foreign steamers, and the 
extension of the telegraph system throughout China (for there are now 
about 100 government telegraph stations in the empire), have not wrought 
the dire ruin to the country that was predicted. 

In the report of the Government Commission on the subject the case is 
fairly stated. It is admitted that certain interests will suffer, such as 
freighters and canal carriers, and this will be especially the case with the 
line now decreed, as it will follow the banks of the canal for the greater 
portion of its route; but the principle is maintained that it is better for the 
country that the few should suffer for the benefit of the many. The aid 
that can be afforded by railroads in times of famine and of sudden dis- 
aster in floods, unfortunately so common in China, is pointed out, while 


from a military point of view, this road, only reaching to 
within 600 miles of the coast, is shown to be no danger to 
the Empire from attacking forces from without, and, at the 


the same time, it would afford great facilities for the forwarding of troops 
and material in case of need. One of the great difficulties in the way of 
constructing railroads in China is the seeming impossibility of running a 
line anywhere without disturbing graves ; why thatshould be so, or why, 
being so, it should be such a well-nigh insuperable obstacle, is not apparent 
to our profane ignorance, and it seems a somewhat strange reason for 
the location of a great line that fewer graves need be disturbed on it 
than elsewhere. 

The distance from Pekin to Hankow is about 709 miles in a straight line, 
so that if this undertaking is carried out energetically, as is likely to be 





ceived from sales of surplus ground to other companies $6,920,000 in cash, 


the case from the character of the men to whom it has been entrusted,. 


and shares in those companies of the nominal amountof $8,720,000, which | China will probably be able to celebrate the laying of her thousandth mile 


1 m3t ca3es if not in all were equivaleat t> or batter than cash, as they 


of railroad within a much shorter time from -the initiation of the work 
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than has been the case with Japan. Long before the completion of this 
road, however, we may look to see another trunk line commenced con- 
necting the capital with Canton in the south, and possibly some extension 
to the western frontiers, since strategical reasons are admitted as an argu- 
ment in favor of railroads. 

Looking at this new departure from our own interested point of view, 
we naturally ask. How are we to benefit by it? and we draw attention to 
the subject in the interest of our manufacturers. We have already bene- 
fited considerably from supplying railroad equipment to Japan, and we 
believe that Messrs. H: K. Porter & Co.. Pittsburg, have furnished more 
engines for Japanese railroads than all the European makers combined. 
It is true that the Commission recommend that native materials should 
be used in the construction of the line, but with all their ingenuity, and 
with the aid of imported mechanical engineers, we doubt whether the 





Chinese will be able to construct their own rolling stock and engines for 
some years to come. 

One thing quite certain to result from the introduction of railroads into 
China is a great addition to the mineral wealth of the world. Many of 
the Chinese provinces are known to be rich in various useful and precious 
metals, and it has only been the want of means of transport and lack of 
knowledge in an industry useless, or nearly so, under the existing condi- 
tions that has retarded the development of them. In the prime materials 
of the world, coal and iron, China is particularly rich, so that in another 
quarter of a century she may be in a position to manufacture all her rail- 
road equipment, and it is therefore incumbent on us to ‘* make hay while 
the sun shines.” 

The opening up of this great Empire to trade will, no doubt, provide a 
market for many American manufactures, and at the same time it will 
create a demand for money in China that may call for foreign loans and 
the utilization of a large amount of silver. This new departure in China 
may therefore be of interest to our silver producers also. 





THE CONGRESS OF THE THREE AMERICAS. 


The delegates from the nations of Mexico, Central and South America, 
who have this week assembled in Washington to meet those representing 
the United States, have an arduous task before them to accomplish any of | 
the objects set forth in the programune to be discussed. Mere expressions 
of mutual good-will and courtesy will accomplish nothing; there must be 
an earnest intention, particularly on the part of our representatives, and | 
a readiness to give and take by all parties to the convention, It should 
not be difficult to lay the foundation for treaties between all of the powers, 
dealing with the extradition of criminals, and for a unification of laws 
relating to the entry of and charges upon shipping ; but, beyond this, the 
interests involved are so divergent that we doubt whether much can be 
consummated. 

Take for instance the two leading questions to be considered, the uniti- 
cation of customs duties and the adoption of a common silver currency. | 
What advantage would it be to the Argentine Republic, the second most | 
important wool-growing and exporting country in the world, to place an 
import duty on wool equal to ours, and how can the United States dele- 
gates. the majority of whom are strong protectionists, agree to recom- 
mend that Argentine wool be admitted free of duty’ Then with regard 
to a common silver coin, the result of our agreeing to accept these in ex- | 
change for our gold would be that we should have all the coinage of 
Mexico and the silver-producing countries of South America dumped upon 
us. 

It would be an act of insanity on our part to agree to such a proposi- 
tion unless we are prepared to adopt a silver standard in place of what we 
now have. There is no doubt a strong feeling in the country that closer 
commercial relations with our neighbors on this continent and South 
America are very desirable and would be very beneficial, but the real 
means to attain these have been very little studied, and the sooner it is 
realized that they cannot be gained by talk and conventions, and even by 
a junketing trip provided for the delegates, the better. and the sooner 
practical methods will take the place of fancy nostrums. 

This tour of inspection of factories, though no doubt well meant, is in | 
questionable taste. It looks a little like brag in the first place, this dis- 
play of our wonderful manufacturing resourses, and would no doubt be 
appropriate, if we were entertaining delegates from Central Africa or the 
South Sea Islands, to impress upon uneducated savages our vast wealth 
and productive power; but when this part of the programme was arranged 
we think those in charge of the proceedings forgot that the foreign dele- 
gates being appointed were highly educated gentlemen, with perhaps a 
wider experience of the world in its larger sense than those appointed by 
our own government. It is more than likely that some of them, who are 
not quite young, consider the journey of more than 5,000 miles an unneces- 





sary addition to their labors. 

It is possible, however, that some common ground of action might be 
taken, in the way of subsidizing steamship lines to run between the 
various countries. But this only in the event of our willingness to open 
our markets to the raw products, and to sugar in its unrefined state 





Certainly these countries will not be inclined to pay out money merely to 
receive our manufactured goods, as they already receive all they want of 


| that description from Europe without subsidizing steamships. 


Politically there are two great stumbling-blocks to be overcome, and un- 
fortunately they affect two of the most important nations represented, 
and must more or less have an influence on the minds of other representa- 
tives. Chili has not yet forgotten our attempted interference at the time 
of her troubles with Peru, and our failure to this day to carry into effect the 
GRANT-ROMERO treaty with Mexico, which has been approved by the Mex- 
ican legislature, will naturally lessen the confidence of our visitors in our 
practical enforcement of the agreements arrived at or recommendations 
made bythe conference. A still worse effect has been produced by the re- 
cent action of the administration, which has been interpreted in Mexico as 
hostile to its interests, and injurious to the commercial relations, so rapidly 
growing between the two countries. That such action should have been 
taken on the very eve of the assembling of this congress, nominally for 
the purpose of promoting closer commercial relations. must neces- 
sarily make a very unfortunate impression upon the delegates. 
We have, however, great confidence that the sagacity and ability of the 
delegates, and especially that of Mr. RoMERO, the Mexican minister and 
delegate, will bring out whatever good is possible from this mutual 
exchange of views, and will remove any difficulties on his side, without 
too great susceptibility from the rebuff we have given his country. The 
presence in Washington of Mr. RYAN, our Minister to Mexico, is also 
fortunate, as from his recent communications to the department, he 
seems thoroughly to appreciate the situation, and may aid in bringing 
about a better understanding. 

The address of welcome to the delegates by Mr. BLAINE is very encour- 
aging in the wishes and hopes expressed. We hope they will be followed 
up by practical action. As yet it is vow, et preterceea nihil. 





THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD. 


In a paper read last month by Mr. E. BaTEs DorsEy, at the Newcastle 
meeting of the British Association, the views already expressed by him on 
the subject of the Transvaal in these columns are amplified. The future 
that he foreshadows for the gold-bearing districts of South Africa, in their 
capacity to add to the world’s store of gold, is one that might 
quite naturally revive the alarmist theories started at the time of the Cal- 
ifornian and Australian gold discoveries. Mr. DORSEY states that the 
Johannesburg district has been thoroughly worked and prospected for 30 
miles in length, and fairly prospected for 60 miles more ; and with the 
exceptions of a few faults (forming a very small percentage of the whole) 
the present development in uniform and continuous pay is over 25 miles 
long, with every prospect of being found to be much longer. 

The so-called Main Reef 1s composed of four parallel veins within work- 
able distance of each other, aggregating about 15 feet in thickness, and 
has been worked, as already mentioned, for 25 miles in length and toa 
depth of over 200 feet with uniformity in size and yield. The explanation 
of the small depth attained so far in the workings is the flatness of the 
veins, the beds being tilted up to an angle of 25 to 45 degrees. 

The actual results from milling show that the average value of all the 
ore is about $13.12 in free gold, and the present output from about 800 
stamps now working is over 30,000 ounces per month, the last monthly 
return being nearly 33,000 ounces. Stamps are rapidly going up as de- 
velopment increases, and it is estimated that by the ist of January next 
there will beat least 2,000 stamps dropping, with a monthly production of 
75,000 ounces. It must be borne in mind that these returns are for one 
district alone, the principal one it is true, but there is already a produc- 
tion from others, and every day prospecting is going on farther afield 
with very promising results. 

In connection with that part of his subject relating to net profits from 
this vast gold-bearing area, after stating that when the South Africans 
get settled down to steady work and have a few more facilities, now in 


| progress, Mr. DORSEY says that each ton of ore should net $10. 


Some interesting figures comparing the richness of these gold fields with 
the ore of the great Treadwell lode in Alaska are given in an apparently 


| official statement of the working of the Alaska Mining and Milling Com- 
|pany for the six months ending June 15, 1889. Tons crushed, 108,000; 
| average yield per ton, $3.80; average cost per ton of mining and milling. 
| $1.89 ; average net profit per ton, $1.91. 


One other point is worthy of mention. Most of the African mines are 
paying very high prices for their fuel, and yet Mr. Dorsey tells us that 
an inferior quality of coal is found in workable quantities within 200 
yards of workings on the Main Reef, and it is very likely that ore and 
coal for fuel to crush it will yet come from the same shaft. As it is 
more than likely that with depth water would also be supplied 
from the same hole in the ground, we do not see what more 
could be asked for unless it were native quicksilver to amalgamate it 
with, or perhaps the metal ready coined to save all trouble. Mr. DORSEY 
is a very experienced engineer, but our own long service in the profes- 
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sion, as well as in editing the obituaries of experts’ hopes, have weakened 
our faith in such marvelously good things, and if we owned the African 
gold fields we would be inclined to discount liberally these tremendous 
profits for prompt cash. 

Neither can we altogether agree with the conclusions at the end of the 
paper that this large increase in the annual production of gold will ma- 
terially change the relative value of gold and silver, unless there be a cor- 
responding increase in the production of silver. This was the cry on the 
occasion of the two great gold discoveries of our time, and though 
it is true that, until facilities of communication are given, and 
regular channels of trade are opened up into the gold-producing regions, 
the precious metal loses its purchasing power locally to a certain degree, 
yet the appreciation of silver after the Californian and Australian dis- 
coveries combined was only from $1.30 to $1.34. The expansion of trade, 
colonizing enterprise and manufacturing industries increases in an equal 
or greater ratio than the additions to the world’s supply of gold, 
and it is now, and is likely to be for some time, far short 
of the requirements of nations who are ambitious to place 
their transactions and currency on a gold basis. Although it is 
true that Queensland is also adding largely to the present gold production, 
and more than making up any deficiency from the other Australian 
colonies, her production for the past half year being £1,400,000, as against 
£1,590,000 for the whole of 1887, yet we need not be apprehensive that 
the increase in the silver production of the world will not be propor- 
tionate, if that is to be our safeguard. ‘We do not see any indications 
of a decreased production in this country, but rather the contrary. In 
Mexico, Central and South America the tendency is toward a very de- 
cided increase of production, while even South Africa itself does not look 
as if it were going to be left out of the ‘‘procession” altogether. It is in 
Australia that the most striking increase has taken place, considering that 
prior to three years ago it was not a factor in the question. In ‘the last 
three years the Barrier Ranges Silver field has added more than 11,000,000 
ounces of silver to the world’s stock, and in the next three years it would 
not be a matter of astonishment if Australia should supply 10,000,000 
ounces a year. 


| 











NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


TWENTY YEARS WITH THE INDICATOR. By Thomas Pray, Jr. 
John Wiley & Sons, New York. Price, $2.50. 

This book is a reprint in one volume of two volumes formerly published 
uhder the same title. It is a practical book written by a practical man, 
using the word ‘‘practical” in its old sense as the opposite of theoretical. 
It does not contain a single formula or equation, and is written in a style 
which is supposed to be within the comprehesion of the ordinary uneduca- 
ted engine driver. It has no pretensions to literary merit, is full of col- 
loquialisms, and has some grammatical errors, but these defects may be 
forgiven in view of the intrinsic merits of the work. It consists chiefly of 
a brief description of the Thompson indicator, and of the method of at- 
taching it to engines, followed by eighty-four short lessons on indicator 
diagrams which the author has taken in his twenty years’ experience as 
consulting engineer to steam users, or has obtained from his correspond- 
ents while he was connected with the Boston Journal of Commerce. 
Some hundred or more illustrations of diagrams are shown, covering 
every conceivable kind of badness that a diagram can have, and the faults 
of each are critically described. It isa book that will be appreciated by 
all intelligent working engineers, and all who need to have anything to 
do with a steam engine indicator. 





8vo., 285 pp. 





A MINER’s GUIDE. By Henry A. Gorpon, Inspecting Engineer, Mines Depart- 
ment, New Zealand. Published by George Didsbury, Government Printer, 
Wellington, N. Z., 1889. Cloth, 8vo., 276 pp. (with a very complete table of 
contents, but no index). Price not stated. 


Mr. Gordon has succeeded in getting together a mining treatise which is 
much better than the average of itsclass. This is rather faint praise, it 
is true, since such publications are often misleading unless studied and 
used with discretion, and by persons qualified by experience and observa- 
tion to use them with judgment. In general the good points are the ex- 
tremely practical tone; the adaptability to the needs of miners in the 
Australasian colonies, for whom it was especially prepared; the conservative 
manner in which Mr. Gordon discusses matters of theory; and the usually 
judicious selection of his reprint. Points which may fairly be criticised are: 
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ing difficulties are more original, daring and successful than those of the 
colonies, still we admit that there is something to learn from them in the 
way of economy, simplicity and straightforwardness. As to machinery 
and apparatus, the Australasian reports bear evidence that the miners 
down there would do well to consult our exporting manufacturers before 
putting up plant. 

Mr. Gordon’s geology is in the main fair, though inconclusive, since it 
is largely made up from reports, some quite old, of experts who have 
given their individual opinions, which do not always agree—as is the 
case in this part of the globe. His own remarks are conservative, and he 
points out that mining geology is but a new science, with a long and 
hopeful future ahead. It appears that the gold veins of New Zealand, as 
a rule, pinch out at a depth which seems shallow, for in this country there 
are Many permanent veins running down to 2,000 feet and over, and a 
very large number of profitable gold quartz mines working at depths be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,000 feet. The country seems to be more plicated and 
broken than in Victoria or here, resulting in much faulting-and disloca- 
tion. A good deal of space is therefore given to the laws of faults and 
methods of recovering lost veins. The New Zealand deposits also seem 
to be unusually pockety. All over the world gold veins run in 


chutes, or at least the paying portions do, but the quartz 
or other gangue and filling are more continuous as a_ gen- 
eral thing. The New Zealand miners lean to the belief that the 


croppings and upper portions of gold veins are apt to be the richest parts, 
which is better than the idea often entertained in the West, that one must 
“eet down on the lode” to find anything; once in a while the reason being 
given that since the deposits came from below—a thing by no means 
proved yet—down you must go to find the best ore. Probably the gen- 
eral state of things (though this is not at all absolute; arbitrary geology 
being absurd) is that just at the croppings the rock is richer because a sort 
of concentration has been going on pari passu with erosion and weather- 
ing; and of course green ore is found there, the base metals, sulphides, 
etc., having been in part leached away. As to the origin of ores and 
metalliferous deposits in general, the chances are that no single explana- 
tion will fit all cases. The conditions vary too greatly. 

Mr. Gordon’s mining methods are usually excellent. But when on page 
56 he advocates starting a shaft on the foot-wall side he will have few to 
agree with him. There isa large diagram showing the vein, shaft and 
levels. We were looking for this, for mining books are full of illustrations 
of the kind. But one is surprised to find that Mr. Gordon does this de- 
liberately and gives his reason; that the shaft, if put on the hanging-wall 
side, would cut the lode, getting into loose ground perhaps, and there 
might be loss of a little ore at the point of intersection if the shaft were 
supported by unbroken ground. Surely there cannot be many cases in 
which the ground is so bad that one would not dare cross it with a shaft 
and fear the possibility on keeping it plumb. Mr. Gordon’s eighth level, 
1,200 feet, with a 45-degree dip of lode, must of course be 1,200 feet long 
to connect. How would he like the system, at say, 3,000 feet? Our engi- 
neers generally plan to cut the lode, if it is supposed or known to be pretty 
regular in dip, at such a depth from the surface as to avoid loose ground; 
and it is well, in sinking with a definite hoisting power, to figure on 
meeting the lode at about the half-way point of the distance for which 
the engine power is planned. , 

The methods of sinking in gravel, sand and quicksand recommended 
are excellent, but no mention is made of the freezing process. All ques- 
tions relating to damming back water in shafts and drifts are well treated. 
The chapter on blasting and explosives is a good one, but Mr. Gordon has 
let in some claims of patentees and manufacturers of explosives which are 
rather rash, and these are given a pseudo-authentic tone by the omission 
of crediting sources of information. 

Under the heads of ventilation, water power and hydraulic working, 
hoisting, hauling, etc., many useful formulz are quoted, but actual de- 
scriptions of machinery and of métallurgical methods are scarce. There 
is a long chapter on surveying, which looks as though it might be useful. 
Self-taught surveyors, however, do not succeed very well asarule. W. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the industries of mining and 
metallurgy. Communications should invariably be accompanied with the name and 
address of the writer. Initials only will be published when so requested. 

All letters should be addressed to the MANAGING EDITOR. 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents, 





The La Noria Mining Company. 
EDITORS ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL: 

Str: I inclose you prospectus, report, etc., of the officers and directors 
of La Noria Mining Company, published June 5th, 1886, more than three 
year ago. The stock was then selling for three to three and a half dollars 
per share; it is to-day offered at one dollar and a quarter per share, with 
three-quarters of a dollar bid. 





The absence of a more general handling of topics and citation of mineral 
occurrences, methods of mining, reducing and handling ores elsewhere, 
improved modern machinery, and many other matters which the New 
Zealand and Australian miners would be interested in knowing, in order 
to keep abreast of the times; and some slovenliness of style of composition 
and typographical make-up. These latter, however, are of small im- 
portance in a book which professes to be a practical manual, not a model 
of literary style. 

The experts of the Australasian colonies have turned out much good 
and practical work. The geologists, engineers and chemists have ever 
kept in view the economic side, which is quite as scientific as ‘“‘high 
science” itself ; and they have done much to develop the resources of the 
colonies—which, by the way, the government experts of the antipodes are 
expressly paid for doing, and which they certainly do most creditably. 
The work of Daintree, Jack, Liversidge, Newbury, Wilkinson and many 
others has resulted in adding largely to the better literature of mining 
geology and of mining ee. 


The present volume will be of interest to American miners, for, although 


the modes of occurrence of gold placers and reefs (lodes) in New Zealand 
are not known to be common in this country, the very difference will be 
ere in pr 
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ting. in, with all deference to Mr. Gordon, 
e we think that our meth 








s of overcoming extraordinary engineer- 


It might be interesting to read from the flowery prospectus, printed 
three years ago, by the managers then and now of the above company, 
just to Jeara what induced the thousand dupes in our city to invest our 
money in this great bubble, if not fraud. I remember of reading some 
years ago, in your valuable and reliable journal, some warnings on the - 
subject, and had your advice been taken much of our lost money would 
have been saved. 

It might be pertinent to inquire of the managers why they have failed, 
after four years, to publish a statement of La Noria’s financial affairs, and 
why they still persist in withholding from the stockholders all information 
of the company’s present condition. Some stockholders think they are en- 
titled to know this, but perhaps they are mistaken. 

“Oh! ever thus from childhood’s hour.” 


Yours truly, SCALPEL. 


PITTSBURG, Pa., Oct. 1, 1889. 


Miners’ Superstitions, 

EDITOR ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 

Sir: The JOURNAL of Aug. 31st contained an interesting article on the 
Maliwun tin mines of Siam, wherein reference was made to the “ spirit ” 
or “‘ genius” of the mine, and to the disfavor with which he regards the 
intrusion of foreigners upon his subterranean domain—a lack of courtesy 
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that in many districts of China the representative “ spirit” shows toward 
the whole human family, white, yellow. red or black. The most curious 
detail about it, however, is the ‘spirit’s” predilection for showing him- 
self in the form of a ‘‘ hat,” and the reason I insist upon the eccentricity 
of this especial metamorphosis is that in a mine, of which I was superin- 
tendent some years ago, in Mexico, we also had a ‘‘ hat.” I never saw it, 
to be sure ; no white man ever did, and apparently it must have been too 
small to fit a Gringo’s swelled head, and extinguish his six senses 
(only five of which he has in common with the 
in that land of paradoxes what is a common sense with us is there a most 
uncommon one). But on the first level, and from above, this mysterious 
rubber hat descended through the hanging wall and fell like a huge ex- 
tinguisher upon any native miner who happened to pass alone by the 
pump station. s I 
ten pesos was powerless to induce Indian or Mexican to pass that spot 
alone. Its method of operating, as told by past and prospective victims, 
was as follows: The light went out suddenly and first, and in the dark- 
ness the gasping miner felt an impervious but soft and yielding bag 
close over him and bear him down. After a momentary struggle for 
breath he swooned away only to awake dazed and exhausted some con- 
siderable time later. I could discover no natural causes for this pheno- 
menon, and, indeed, had I been less carried away by the story, I should 
never have sought for any, as what did not affect a white man ought not 
to affect a brown one. It is, nevertheless,a curious coincidence that at 
opposite ends of the earth’s diameter there should be a mine with a 
*ihat,” iH. i. 

Boston, September 28th. 

[We think our correspondent has misunderstood the word * hat” in the 
text referred to. We take it to be the Siamese word for spirit or genius, 
and not a head covering.—Eb. E. & M. J.] 


The Silver-Lead Ore Question. 
EDITOR ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL: 

Sir: You will, I trust, permit me respectfully to point out what I deem 
to be some errors in the interesting letter addressed to you by Professor 
Rossiter W. Raymond on the question of the importation of silver ores 
containing lead, and published by you in your number of the 14th ult. 

Professor Raymond puts his views with characteristic fairness, but his 
letter, I think, contains admissions which are fatal to the conclusion which 
he would draw. He substantially concedes that without what he and the 
advocates for a reversal call ‘‘lead ores,” a very large proportion of Ameri- 
can silver ores cannot be smelted. He says: ‘* Thousands upon thou- 
sands of tons of such silver bearing ores” (that is ores containing silver and 
lead) ‘‘have been bought by the smelting works of Colorado at prices 
which involve a loss in smelting, because they were /ead ores. No smelter 
ever knowingly paid a penny more than net value for the value of a 
silver ore. * * * Hecanget silver ores plenty (so-called dry ores), but 
without lead ores he cannot smelt them.” 

It seems to me that if these ores in dispute are paid for as a substance 
absolutely necessary in practice to permit the smelting of other silver ores, 
and if the price paid for such ores is, as Professor Raymond admits, in 
excess of the value of the lead which can be gotten out of the ores di- 
rectly, not to speak of the value of .the lead and silver combined—then, 
surely, whether or not these ores are for the sake of distinction in a 
general silver mining district known as ‘‘ lead ores”—nothing can be 
clearer than that from a commercial standpoint the ores are not ‘‘ lead 
ores.” And it is from a commercial standpoint that the language of 
the tariff act. which is peculiarly an act regulating commerce, 
is to be judged. Prof. Raymond states the fact to be ‘‘unquestionable 
that the smelters of this country (and the same is true of all other coun- 
tries) have always classed as lead ores those ores which contained enough 
lead to be used as the basis for smelting by the well-known ‘ lead process;’ 
and that the silver in such ores has always been treated in the trade as an 
accessory constituent.” Interrupting for a moment to point out the seem- 
ing absurdity that, where the silver in an ore is several times as val- 
uable as the lead and all other constituents of the ore combined, 
although it may be much less in weight, the silver may still 
be only ‘‘an accessory constituent,” I venture to point out some 
other conclusions which are just as direct, and which even Professor 
Raymond will admit to be no less sensible, but which are still conclusions 
that no sensible man would admit. Take the case of a silver ore carrying 
a large amount of iron (say, 50 per cent., more or less), and used in the very 
same ‘lead process” because of its richness in iron, and valued 


by the smelter ‘‘characteristically” for its iron. It is well 
known that smelters call such ores, irrespective of their 
silver contents or their lead contents, ‘iron ores.” But are 
such ores ‘‘iron ores” in the sense in which that term is used in 


the Tariff Act? Are they ‘iron ores” in any other sense than as a con- 
venient designation to distinguish them from other silver bearing ores ? 
Would it not be at once perceived to be absurd for the Custom Houses to 
treat such ores as iron ores? So again Colorado smelters are very 
familiar with ores mined at Aspen and called ‘* baryta ores.” There are 
other ores called in Colorado, at the very center of the agitation fora 
reversal, ‘* lime ores.” 

These ores are so called because they are rich in baryta or rich in lime. 
But they are none the less silver ores. Probably in transactions at Aspen, 
or elsewhere within Colorado, oversuch ores between smelters and miners, 
the ores may not once in a thousand times be alluded to as “ silver ores.” 
The ores will be distinguished as ‘‘ iron ores,” or *‘ baryta ores,” or ‘* lime 
ores.” And so are others of the ores distinguished as ‘‘ lead ores ;” but 
none the less all of these ores are silv-r ores. 

Professor Raymond seems to overlook the fact that to tax the silver ores 
containing lead as ‘‘ lead ores,” simply because the lead preponderates in 
weight, means the exaction not only of a duty of a cent and a half per 
pound on lead, but also of a cent and a half per pound on 
the lim: rock, quartz, and whatever other substances may be in 
the ore ; that is to say, a @uty of $80 would be exacted upon every ton of 
ore, with practically no regard to the lead contents. For instance, aton of 
ore containing 25 per cent. lead would pay $30 duty, or six cents for every 
pound of lead in the ore. But the duty on the finished lead is only two 
cents per pound. 


native, for | 


So firmly rooted was this superstition that the promise of | 


— 


lead ore probably containing 75 per cent. of lead and over. It was with 
respect to ores of such a richness. being the ores then mined in Missouri, 
that the tariff was framed. The duty of acent anda half a pound on 
ore, that is to say $30 a ton, would be a duty of two cents a pound on the 
lead in an ore containing 75 per cent. of lead, which is the precise amount 
of duties on ores. Such were the ores known as “ lead ores,” mined 
within the United States and known to the framers of the present tariff; 
| and such ores, and such ores only, did they intend to reach. 

Whether the lead in ore should be taxed isa very different question. 
| The copper in ore is taxed under the tariff ; but a change in this direction 
with respect to lead is not competent to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make ; it can only be made by Congress. 

In conclusion, I beg to say that Iam well aware that your journal is 
peculiarly solicitous with regard to the interests of American mining in- 
dustry, and I cannot but think that you have performed a great service in 
pointing out that the exclusion of Mexican ores means reduction in price 
to the miners of the great mass of American silver ores. Precisely as the 
price of ores containing lead and useful in smelting is raised to the pro- 
ducers of dry ores, so will the price which they can obtaia for their dry 
ores diminish. For the greater the cost of the fluxing ores or coal 
or lime to the smelters, the less their payment to the miners of dry 
ores. The real question in this whole controversy is not so much between 
the importers of Mexican ores on the one hand and the owners of the car- 
bonate mines in Colorado on the other, as it is between the owners of 
those carbonate mines on the one side and the vast majority of the Amer- 
ican producers of silver ores on the other. My own personal interest as 
a smelter is clearly involved in the prosperity and in the increasing prod- 
uct of American silver ores suitable for smelting. 

Very respectfully yours, 

RYE BeEacu, N. H., September 20th. 1889, 





Avueust R. MEYER. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGINEERS—OTTAWA MEETING. 
From our Special Correspondent, 


The meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engineers at Ottawa, 
October 1st and 3d, was an occasion of international importance, and it 
was evident that our Canadian neighbors fully appreciated it as such from 
the liberal governmental appropriations, as well as the unstinted hospital- 
ity which characterized this meeting equally with that of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, at Toronto a month ago, at 
which meeting the concluding vote of thanks very truly stated that the 
social attractions of the meeting had never been surpassed in the history 
of the association. 

The place of meeting was the Railway Committee room, House of Com- 
mons. On Tuesday evening, Dr. Sweetland, chairman of the local com- 
mittee, presided, and, on behalf of the local committee, welcomed the 
Institute to Ottawa. 

Sir John Macdonald, following Dr. Sweetland, remarked that, as a citi- 
zen of Ottawa, he joined in giving to the engineers a hearty welcome. 
The Institute had honored Canada on previous occasions with a visit, and 
he hoped that their visit to the metropolis—which was still an infant 
metropolis—of Canada would induce them to come again. He said that 
‘the intercourse between the people of Canada and you, gentlemen, 
representing very important bodies in the United States, will tend still 
further to unite us in feeling, as we are in blood, language and other- 
wise.” 

Sir John next told a story which brought out a hearty laugh all round. 
It was related to him, he said, by a Canadian of American birth, who in 
traveling east from Windsor sat in the railway car behind two American 
gentlemen. One of the American gentleman observed after they had 
journeyed a few miles from Windsor, ‘‘ Not a bad country, eh ?” to 
which the other replied, ‘‘ Not bad.” After journeying a few miles fur- 
ther the first speaker observed, ‘‘ A good country ;” and finally, after 
going a few miles further, said, ‘‘ Fine country; we must have this coun- 
try,” to which his companion replied, ‘‘I have no objection to take the 
country, only for the darned people in it.” 

The American people, Sir John continued, were beginning to think that 
Canada was not far behind other portions of the continent. He could not 
speak as a miner, as he was more of a politician, but his opponents were 
not very backward in saying that he and his party were underminers— 
(laughter)—an imputation which he stoutly denied. He wound up by 
relating what the profane Sheridan said at Manchester, when he gave a 
toast at a meeting similar to the present one. Sheridan’s toast was: ‘‘Dam 
your rivers, sink your mines and blast your canals.” Sir John again 
welcomed the visitors and resumed his seat amidst applause. 

Hon. David A. Ross, of the Quebec government, spoke of the obliga- 
tions Canada was under to the men who built her railways as well as to 
| those who developed her mines, and although he did not consider the 
geologists and engineers of Canada inferior to any others, still much was 
| to be gained by a gathering of prominent engineers from the whole 
country. He urged a visit to Quebec, where the Premier Mercier was 
anxious to greet them. 

In the absence of the Mayor, Alderman Henderson spoke on behalf of 
the municipal authorities. He apologized for the disagreeable weather, 
with the hope that the heartiness of their welcome would make up for it. 
He tendered a specially hearty welcome to the strangers—strangers in 
one sense, but not in another. We could all boast of a common origin, 
and a common mission to elevate, to ennoble, and to assist our fellow-men. 

Then the United States Consul Col. Richard Lay said that speech-mak- 
ing was forbidden by consular rules, hence he would content himself 
with bidding the delegates welcome, and assuring them they would find 
much of interest here. 

John M. Garland, president of the Board of Trade, read an address of 
welcome to the members, not merely as members of the Institute, but as 
‘* gentlemen coming from a country in whose progress and prosperity we 
take the greatest interest, and with which we are desirous of always hav- 
ing the closest social intercourse, as well as such commercial relations as 
will be eventually advantageous to countries raising products which it is 
their interest to exchange on the fairest possible terms.” s 

Mr. Thomas Egleston of New York, vice-president of the Institute, 
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So that an ore with 10 per cent. or 15 per| replied in the absense of the president, remarking that the American 


cent. or 25 per cent. of lead would pay as much duty as a ton of the clean ' Mining Engineers were not unknown to Canadians. Many of them have 
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very near and dear friends on this side of the border, and they know the 
Canadian hospitality. They have been in this country before and know 
what hospitality they are to receive, and what objects to see in this fair 
land. They cannot boast in their own country any such ride as that over 
the C. P. R, 

Dr. Raymond then made what the Free Press truly characterizes as 


‘an eloquent speech,” returning thanks on behalf of the Institute. 

Vice-President Egleston took the chair, and biographical notices were 
read as follows: 

Dr. George Cook, geologist, of New Jersey, by Professor Smock; Wm. 
H. Scranton, of New Jersey, by Dr. Raymond; Captain Jones, of Pitts- 
burg, who died last Saturday from the effects of a furnace explosion: 
sketch read by Mr. Ashford. 

The next morning was devoted toa carriage drive. Fortunately the 
day was fair. If the drive had been delayed a day it would have been 
made in the snow and rain. The falls of the Chandiére were visited, 
and several of the large mills, including Eddy’s, Perley & Pattee’s and 
Pierce’s. 

Thence the party drove to the Experimental Farm, and were received, 
in the absence of director Saunders, by Messrs. Shutt & Fletcher. 

At the afternoon session, the first paper was read by Dr. Robert W. 
Ells, of Ottawa. It was on ‘‘ The Mining Industries of Eastern Quebec.” 

Charles A. Ashburner, of Pittsburg, read a paper on ‘‘ Natural Gas Ex- 
plorations in the Ontario Peninsula.” Natural gas has been found more 
or less for twenty years, but the first borings were made in 1880. Probably 
there will never be enough found near Quebec or Montreal to be utilized 
for heating or even illumination. 

Dr. Raymond stated that the subject has been very ably summed up by 
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acquired, for his leisure from the farm duties was devoted to study. As 
he grew older the profession of civil engineering attracted him, for in 
those days railroad building offered great inducements to those who en- 
gaged in it, and so young Cook, in 1836, when he was but a little over 
eighteen years old, served on the laying out of the Morris & Essex Rail- 
road, but the company failed, and he never received any pay. He then 
engaged in the surveying of the Catskill & Canajoharie Railroad. 

Feeling the need of a better scientific education, he entered the Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute in December, 1838, and was graduated there a 
year later with the degree of C. E. He then devoted himself to teaching, 
and for nearly two years was so occupied, but in May, 1840, ne returned 
to the Institute as a student, receiving the additional degrees of B. N. 8. 
and M. S., and also acted as tutor. In October of that year he was made 
adjunct professor, and in May, 1842, senior professor, teaching the branches 
of geology and civil engineering. Four years later he entered business 
life in Albany, and until July, 1848, he was engaged in the manufacture 
of glass. He then became professor of mathematics in the Albany 
Academy, of which institution he was made principal in 1851. 

His success in that capacity led to his being called to the chair of 
chemistry and natural philosophy at Rutgers College, in New Brunswick, 
N. J., in 1853, and thereafter he continued his relations with that college 
until his death: The exact title of his chair was changed several times, 
becoming in 1878 that of chemistry, geology and agriculture, and later he 
relinquished the chemistry but retained the charge of the geology and 
agriculture. In 1864, through his influence, the New Jersey State College 
for the Promotion of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts became attached 
to Rutgers, and, still retaining his chair, he was elevated to the rank of 
vice-president of the combined institutions. - 





GEORGE HAMMELL Cook. 


Professor Herfurth, who unqualifiedly adopts the theory that the origin of | 


petroleum is animal remains, 


He takes substantially the same view as | the geological survey. 


Professor Cook is, however, best known in cognection with his work on 
In 1854 he was appointed assistant geologist for . 


Leslie and Newberry, although the origin of coal cannot be animal, unless | the State of New Jersey, a place which he held for three years, during 


in rare instances. 


Professor Ashburner added that the origin of oil and gas in the car-| of the State. 


which time he showed great activity in developing the mineral resources 
During that period he published ‘‘ Annual Reports on the 


boniferous and lower Silurian is mainly animal, that of Devonian is veget- | Geological Survey of the State of New Jersey” for the years 1854, 1855, 


able. The California oils and gases are mainly animal. 
Messrs. Macfarlane, Leckie and others continued the discussion. 


and 1856, also a ‘*‘ Geology of the County of Cape May” (Trenton, 1857). 
The office of State Geologist was then allowed to lapse for several —_ 


The evening was devoted to a social entertainment given by the local | but in 1864 Professor Cook presented a paper before the State Legislature 


committee at the Russell House, which was a full-dress affair, and very 


successful. 





GEORGE HAMMELL COOK, STATE GEOLOGIST OF NEW JERSEY. 


_ The present development of the mining industries of the United States 
is perhaps due more than any thing else to the admirable systems of geo- 
logical surveys, both national and State, that prevail over this country. 
One of the earliest of these was that of the State of New York. _ Its exist- 
ence dates from 1836 and its direction was intrusted chiefly to those who 
were connected with the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, and the present 
director, James Hall, was long a member of that famous school. Henry 
D. Rogers, the third of the famous four brothers, began the first geological 
survey of Pennsylvania at about the same time, and it has since been 
— by J.-Peter Lesley. Between New York and Pennsylvania is New 
Jersey, and the influence of these two larger surveys naturally made 
itself felt upon that of the smaller State. The work accomplished by the 
geological survey of New Jersey has been of the highest character and it 
has been valued accordingly. ‘Its director was a graduate of the Rensse- 
incr Polytechnic Institute and for nearly forty years was engaged on its 
work, 


Professor Cook was born in Hanover, N. J., on January 5th, 1818. His 


early education was received at the village school, and in part was self- 


setting forth the value of that undertaking so ably that a bill was passed 
reorganizing the survey, and he was made State Geologist. Since that time 
he has had the active management of that important work. Various economi- 
cal problems have been taken up and studied under his guidance. One of 
the most valuable of them was the consideration of the clays of New 
Jersey and their application to uses for pottery, which proved of great 
service to those engaged in that industry. Another was a very complete 
study of the flora of New Jersey, accomplished for the survey by Dr. N 
L. Britton. The maps relating to geological formations, water sheds, 
mineral deposits, etc., constructed under his supervision, are said by 
competent judges to be the best of all those published by the different 
States of the Union. This fact was corroborated by the leading officers of 
the United States Geological Survey, who united in expressing their ad- 
miration of them, and assured him that they would in future be used as 
models for such work. The published annual reports of the work accom- 
plished by the survey from 1864 till 1888, and also a volume of 900 pages 
on the ‘‘Geology of New Jersey” (Newark, 1868), with an ‘ Atlas” of 
eight maps. Atthe time of his death he had a second volume on the 
subject et finished. Professor Cook was active in the formation of the 
New Jersey Board of Agriculture, and was its secretary until 1879. Dur- 
ing his administration of this office he issued five annual reports. He 
continued his interest in the work, however, and was a member of the 
| executive committee until his death. 
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In 1886 he organized the New Jersey State Weather Service and_be- 
came its chief director. He was an active member of the Board of Water 
Commissioners of New Brunswick for more than fifteen years, and dur- 
ing part of that time was its president; also he served as a member of the 
State Board of Health. 

In 1852 Professor Cook was sent to Europe to make investigations tend- 
ing to aid the development of the Salt Springs of Onondaga by the State 
of New York. He again visited Europe in 1870, and in 1878 he went as 
a delegate to the International Geological Congress, held in Paris in con- 
nection with the World’s Fair of that year. 

The degree of Ph. D. was conferred on him by the University of the 
City of New York, and later he received that of LL.D. from Union Col- 
lege. He was a member of the Royal Agricultural Society of Sweden, 
and in this country was an early member of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, of which he was vice-president in 1887. He 
was likewise a member of the American Philosophical Society and of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, also a member of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. In 1887, he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Sciences, are honor well deserved, and 
one which unfortunately he was only able to enjoy but for a short while. 

His death was somewhat sudden. He was taken ill in the college 
laboratory on September 21st, and though at first his case was not con- 
sidered serious he died on Sunday, the day following, of angina pectoris. 

In his death New Jersey loses one of her most eminent sons and perhaps 
her most distinguished scientific representative, for no one did more in 
order to instruct the people in the application of science for the enlarge- 
ment of their practical knowledge and the increase of this prosperity than 
Professor Cook. 





How Slate Pencils are Manufactured.—One of the most peculiar 
branches of industry in this country js the manufacture of slate pencils. 


PLATE 


There is only one slate-pencil factory in the United States. 


D It is located 
at Castleton, Vt.. and employs twenty-five hands, who turn out 30,000 slate 
pencils every day. The method of manufacture is a good deal in advance 
of the primitive means employed some years back. Not long since the 
blocks of soft slate from which they are cut were sawed in lengths and 
distributed among the neighboring laborers’ families to be whittled down 
to pencil shape. Those working at them could earn about fifty cents per 


thousand. By the present system the blocks, which are as wide as a 
pencil is long, are put into the mouth of a machine called the crocodile. 
This contains six rows of revolving curved knives. As the slab passes 
between these knives paralleled grooves are cut in the slabs, then they 
are turned and cut through. The square pencils are then rounded and 
polished by holding them against the emery belt. One man can cut out 
and finish about 8,000 pencils per day. ; 


The Russian Petroleum Supply.—Avccording to the Baku correspond- 
ent of the Chemiker Zeitung, a crisis in the Russian petroleum industry is 
rapidly approaching, owing to the exhaustion of the springs on the Cas- 
pian shore. At the present moment, says the correspondent, the springs 
are drying up with alarming rapidity, and the new borings yield very 
little indeed. Nearly a!l the refineries in Baku, including the large works 
Of the firm of Nobel, are suffering greatly from the want of raw material 
the price of which has quintupled within a short time. Occasionally the 
new borings tap a fresh supply, but all these fresh springs dry up after 
one or two days. Messrs. Nobel have had to turn to Bibieibat, a place 
considerably removed from their works, but where the oil is still running 
freely, for the requisite supply, and the representative of the Rothschild 
interest at Baku has been suddenly called away to headquarters in Paris 
to discuss the situation. Besides the Baku region petroleum springs are! 
found all through the Caucasus, but they have never been properly sur- | 
veyed, and a cessation of the supply at the headquarters of the industry 
would be little short of a disaster to the whole of the Russian empire. 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD BRIDGES. 


By Theodore Cooper, M. Am. Soc, C. E.* 





The existing and the accepted types of bridges in use to-day on Ameri- 
can railroads being the results of a true evolution, no attempt to present 
them intelligently would be complete without a brief sketch of the past 
history of bridges in America. 

The rapid development of the new world, and the enormous, number 
of bridges that has been built within the limits of the nineteenth century. 
have furnished us with a wide experience, from which we have been able 
to select the good and reject much that was bad or undesirable. 

The pioneer life, not only of the earlier settlers, but of each generation to 
the present day, has developed to a high degree the energies, ingenuity and 
self-reliance of the American people. These pioneers were compelled to be 
men of all trades. Their limited resources and the lack of time or oppor- 
tunity to seek for past precedents impelled them to solve each problem 
anew. They “ thought with vigor and were not fettered with the tram- 
mels of science, before they were capable of exerting their mental facul- 
ties to advantage,” as Sir Joseph Banks wrote to Thomas Paine in 1788, 

Having no educated * lines of least resistance,” they were better able 
to solve the many problems before them by new and novel methods. 

The bridging of small streams was a part of the pioneers’ labor. The 
crossing of the larger rivers developed specially gifted men, like Timothy 
Palmer, Theodore Burr, Lewis Wernwag, and others less well known, 
who built timber bridges that are looked upon as wonderful structures, 
even to the present day. The records of the early bridges of America 
are very incomplete, but enough remains to show what admirable work 
these early bridge builders could do. 


1. WOODEN BRIDGEs. 
The earliest bridges. where single timbers were not sufticient to stretch 





1792, 


| from bank to bank, were short spans supported on piles, or, where these 


could not be used, on timber cribs filled with stone. Where the condi- 
tions would not allow of structures of this character, arch spans were 
usually adopted. 

In 1660 ‘‘The Great Bridge,” as it was then called, was built across 
= River, between Old Cambridge and Brighton. It was a pile 

ridge. 

In 1761 Samuel Sewall planned and built a bridge over York River, 
Maine, 270 feet long, supported on 13 piers. Rebuilt in 1793. 

In 1786 Mr. Sewall built a bridge over the Charles River, at Boston. 
1,503 feet long, supported on 75 piers. A year or so later bridges on the 
same plan were built at Malden and Beverly, Mass. 

In 1792 Col. William P. Riddle built the Amoskeag Bridge at Man- 
chester, N. H. It was 556 feet long, and supported on five piers and two 
abutments. It was commenced on the 3d of August, ‘‘ at which time the 
timber was growing, and the rocks dispersed in the river,” and completed 
on September 29th. 

Between 1785-92 Col. Enoch Hale built over the Connecticut River, at 
Bellows Falls, a bridge 368 feet long, in two spans, taking advantage of a 
rock in the middle of the river for his center.pier. The West Boston 
Bridge over the Charles River, 3,583 feet long, and supported on 180 pile 
bents, was finished in 1793. 

Near the end of the eighteenth century a bridge was built over Cayuga 
Lake, N. Y. It was a pile bridge in 25-foot spans, one mile in length. 

In 1795 a bridge was built over the Mohawk River, 960 feet long, sup- 
ported on 13 piers. 

In 1792 Timothy Palmer built the Essex-Merrimack Bridge over the 
Merrimack River at Deer Island, about three miles above Newburyport, 
Mass. It consists of two bridges resting on Deer Island in the midst of 
the river (Plate I.) ‘*Anarch of 160 feet span and 40 feet above the 


* Transactions of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
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level of high water connects this island with the mainland on one side ; | loaded wagon drawn by four oxen and one horse. The bridge was again 
the channel on the other side is wider, but the center arch is but 113 | rebuilt, and is still in use. The bridge, as it now exists, consists of two 
feet.” That part of the bridge on the Newbury side, the 160-foot span, | independent roadways, each 15 feet 6 inches wide. Each roadwa y is sup- 
was removed in 1810 and replaced by a chain suspension bridge. The! ported on two sets of chain cables, each set being composed of three 
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PLATE I[I.—Essex-MERRIMACK BRIDGE. 1810, 


— 





! PLATE 1[1.—EssEx-MERRIMACK BRIDGE. 1810. 
f 
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part on the Salisbury side remained until 1883. The chain bridge|chains. These chains seem to have been repaired in many laces with 
was built by John Templeman, of the District of Columbia. ‘‘ It was the | different sized links. The chains generally are formed of links ae 2 
first chain bridge built in New England.” Its span is 244 feet between | feet long, made of 1-inch square iron. For about 6 feet ov er = —— 

arings on towers; the towers are timber frames covered with boards and | on the towers each chain is spliced or replaced by three sma § c — 
shingles, February 6th, 1827, one of the chains broke under a heavily | with links about 1 foot long, and of about {-inch square iron, e floor 
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is hung from these chains every 7 feet by suspenders, formed indifferently 
of bars 1 inch square, straps 2 x 4 inch, or pieces of chains (Plates II. and 
III.) 


In 1793 Timothy Palmer built another bridge over the same river at | 


Andover. Rebuilt in 1803. 
In 1794 he built the Piscataqua Bridge, seven miles above Portsmouth, 
N. H. It was 2,362 feet long. The greater part consisted of pile work. 
**But that part which engages the attention of travelers is an arc nearly 


in the center of the river, uniting two islands over water 46 feet deep. | 
This stupendous arc of 244 feet chord is allowed to be a masterly piece of 
architecture, planned and built by the ingenious Timothy Palmer, of | 


Newburyport, Mass.’ 
** The chord of this arch is 244 feet 6 inches. 


and 3 inches. There are three concentric ribs, the middle one carrying 
the floor of the bridge ; they were selected from crooked timbers, so that 


the fiber might run nearly in the direction of the curves, and are con- | 


nected together by pieces of hard and incompressible wood, with wedges 
driven between, the ribs being mortised to receive them: thus the ribs are 
kept at a regular and parallel distance from each other. 
formed of two pieces laid side by side about 15 feet in length ; they are all 
disposed in such a manner as to break joints, the end of one timber com- 
ing in the middle of the length of the other which is near it; their ends 
all abut with a square joint against each other and are neither scarfed nor 
mortised, the two pieces of timber being held together by transverse dove- 
tail keys and joints; all the timbers are admirably jointed and freely ex- 
posed to the action of the air; any piece may also be removed in case of 
its requiring separation without injury to the rest of the structure.” 

The bridge was 38 feet wide and had three arched trusses. Another de- 
scription states that the seeond rib carrying the floor of the bridge was of 
a larger radius than the lower to facilitate the traveling; the upper rib 
served for a railing. 

In 1794 the bridge at Haverhill was built by Timothy Palmer, ‘ con- 
temporaneous with the first stage coach and the firstnewspaper.” It con- 
sisted of three arches of 180 feet: each is supportede on three handsome 
piers 40 feet square; it had as many defensive piers or sterlings extending 
50 feet above and a draw 30 feet over the channel. 

In 1796 he built a bridge over the Potomac River at Georgetown. 
Hanover, N. H., consisting of a single arch of 236 feet. He patterned his 
bridge after the Piscataqua Bridge built by Palmer. 
followed the line of the arch and was some 20 feet higher at the 
center than at the abutments. The bridge was formed of the largest 
selected white pine, hewed to 18 inches square, some of them 60 feet long. 


This bridge fell in 1804, without warning, and by its own weight; its | 


destruction being ‘hastened by the undermining of one of the abutments, 
through deficient waterway. The builder of this bridge studied divinity, 


graduated at Dartmouth College, became a merchant, then a bridge | 


builder, then an officer of the United States Army, and finally a 
physician. 

In 1795 a bridge was erected at Holt’s Rock, between Newbury and 
Haverhill. It was 1,000 feet in length and consisted of four arches and 
one draw-span. It was carried away by the ice in 1818. 

In 1796 a bridge was built between Harlem and Morrisania, over the 
Harlem River. 

About the end of the last century a bridge was built at Windsor, Vt., 
with two spans of 144 feet, and one at Romley, Mass., consisting of 8 
arches, of a total length of 870 feet; one at Howland’s Ferry, R. I., 900 
feet long, with a sliding draw, supported on 42 pile bents, and the Wey- 
basset bridge, at Providence, R.I., ‘‘160 feet long, supported by two 
wooden trestles and two stone pillars.” 

There were also two bridges over the Lehigh River, one at Bethlehem 
and one at Easton. 

These are the records as I have been able to gather them of bridges of 
any importance built in the eighteenth century. 

From 1804 to 1806 ‘* The Permanent Bridge” over the Schuylkill River 
at Philadelphia‘was built. 
one of 195 feet clear. 

‘‘The plan was furnished by Mr. Timothy Palmer, of Newburyport, 
Mass., a self-taught architect. He brought with him Mr. Carr as his sec- 
ond and four other workmen from New England. They at once evinced 
superior intelligence and adroitness in a business which was found to be a 


peculiar art. acquired by habits not promptly gained by even good work- | 


men in oth:r branches of framing in wood.” ‘‘ The frame is a masterly 
piece of workmanship, combining in its principles that of king post and 
braces or trusses with those of a stone arch.” 

There were three truss and arch frames. The timber was of the best 
white pine. Width of the bridge, 42 feet. The bridge was covered and 
closed in from the weather. Mr. Palmer stated thatfrom his experience 
wooden bridges uncovered would become unsafe in ten to twelve years. 

‘‘Tam an advocate for weather boarding and roofing, although there 
are some who say it argues much against my own interests; notwith- 
standing I am determined to give my opinion as appears to be right. It 
is sincerely my opinion that the Schuylkill Bridge will last thirty and 
perhaps forty years if well covered. You will excuse me in saying that 
I think it would be sporting with property, to suffer this beautiful piece 
of architecture (as you are sometimes pleased to call it), which has been 
built at so great expense and danger, to fall into ruin in ten or twelve 
years.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Formation of Nitre Deposits.—Caves containing deposits of earth 
with from 4 to 30 per cent. of calcium nitrate and 5 to 60 per cent. of 
calcium phosphate are common in Venezuela, not only in the littoral 
mountain chains, but also on the flanks of the Cordillera of the Andes. In 
these deposits are embedded remains of mammalian bones, preserving 
their form, but so friable as to fall to powder when they are extracted. 
They consist solely of calcium phosphate; the gelatin has been nitrified 
and dissolved out, and the calcium carbonate of the bone has been used 
up in neutralizing the nitric acid produced. The nitric ferment is found 
in abundance throughout the deposits ina very well developed form. 
Some of these deposits are 10 metres thick.—Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind. 
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The versine of the arch | 
was 27 feet and 4 inches, and depth of the frame-work of the arch 18 feet | 


Each rib is} 





It consisted of two arches of 150 feet clear and ! 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


THE BROKEN HILL PROPRIETARY COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The following extracts from the Directors’, General Manager’s and Head 


| Metallurgist’s reports to the stockholders of the Broken Hill Proprietary 


Company will, with the accompanying plan of the underground work- 


| ings, fairly explain the position of the company, financially and other- 


wise: 

‘* Your directors have great pleasure in submitting their eighth half- 
yearly report on the proceedings of the company, together with the usual 
balance sheet and statements of account for the past six months. 

Refinery at Port Pirie.—This work is progressing satisfactorily, al- 
though some considerable delay has been occasioned by the late severe 
rains. Your directors have been prosecuting inquiries in India, China, 
and Japan as to the disposal of the company’s refined products, and they 
are indebted to Mr. W. R. Wilson, one of your directors at present in 
England, who, during his recent visit to China and Japan, has obtained 
much valuable information and established correspondents in important 
centers in those countries. 

Concentration or Ore-dressing Plont.—Your directors have much 
satisfaction in announcing to shareholders that this important addition to 
the company’s plant is performing the work expected satisfactorily; one- 
half of the plant is now in regular operation, and the whole of it is ex- 
pected to be working shortly. The services of Mr. Holley, who is in 
charge under the general manager, have been secured for a further 12 
months, and an arrangement has been agreed to by which the expenses of 
his salary are shared equally by the British and Block 14 companies, who 
have similar plants to the one belonging to this company also approaching 
completion. 

Tramway Siding.—This important work, undertaken at the joint cost 
of Block 14, the British, Block 10, and this company, has now been com- 
pl@ed and all costs and charges paid, A joint agreement is being pre- 
pared defining the running powers and the maintenance payable by each 
company. 

Contract for Carriage of Bullion.—The contract with Lunn’s line of 
steamers having terminated on the 31st of May last, your directors, pre- 
vious to that date, invited tenders for the transport of the company’s bull- 


‘ t ; | ion to London, and accepted the joint tender of the Peninsular & Oriental] 
In 1796 Rufus Graves built a bridge over the Connecticut River at | 


and Orient Steam Navigation Companies at a satisfactory rate. This com- 


| pany thus secures a regular weekly delivery of its bullion in London, which 
The roadway 


is a most important consideration when such large quantities have to 
be handled and placed upon the home market. 

Mine Timber.—The necessary consumption of mine timber is now very 
large, and important contracts for the supply of Oregon as well as for 
New Zealand and Tasmanian hardwood have been entered into. Oregon 


| timber is lighter in weight, and is found to be less expensive in final cost. 


in consequence of the lesser rail carriage chargeable thereon from Port 
Pirie to the mine. 

Coke.—Adequate arrangements are made for the regular supply of the 
best English brands of coke. So far the colonial supply has been insufti- 
cient, and the quality generally is not satisfactory for the company’s re- 
quirements. 

Smelting Furnaces.—The ninth furnace is now in full use, and your di- 


| rectors have, under advice of the general manager, decided to erect an- 
other (No. 10) of the larger size. 


Those in use contiune to do excellent 
work and the plant throughout is in first-class order. 

Financial.—During the half-year £240,000 has been distributed in divi- 
dends, paid monthly, being equal to 30s. per share of £2 each, and your 
directors expect to immediately announce a satisfactory increase in that 
direction. Theamount of £40,862 1s. 5d. has been spent on construction 
account, and at the close of the half year, after providing for all outstand- 
ing liabilities, there are surplus assets in cash, stores and bullion on hand 
representing a value of £100,431 5s. 5d., made up as follows : 

SUM udvccanunnesk¥eca ee nse) <a eees ine Cab boneanainerensseheek £25,206 15 0 
ERIES AEMROE RINE GTOE 6. 2ss in scwunnsesncpectesbionads ass 15,874 12 4 


SR Coe S ore Tk ae Gckh aaa rose taaesvakies Ores tees eee ace 
Cash in hand 


£126,289 8 5 
. 25,858 3 0 
£100,431 5 5 
In conclusion your directors would draw attention to the concluding re- 


-marks in Mr. Patton’s report —‘‘ The immense development in high-grade 


carbonate ore in MacGregor shaft on the 230-foot level has added to our 
resources, notwithstanding the extraction of over 67,000 tons during the 
last half year.” 

Mr. Patton, the general manager, in his report, says, under the head of 
furnaces : 

‘** Our furnaces have been making remarkable runs during the past six 
months, each one only losing about seven days in that time. 

**The report of Mr. Schlapp, your metallurgitst, gives each week's run 
in detail, besides the actual stoppages made during the half year of each 
respective furnace, with other interesting matter in detail. The new 80- 
ton furnace, No. [X., has been in continual blast since it was blown in, 
and has proved a valuable addition to your reducing plant. 

Ore-dressing Plant —This department is now in a fair way toward 
completion. During the early part of last half year the illness and en- 
forced absence of Mr. Holley prevented it from being pushed on as rapid- 
ly as was anticipated. At the present time one-half the plant has been in 
operation, running ‘‘trial trips” only, and the results obtained undoubted- 
ly prove its effectiveness. 

y increasing the capacity of our circulating pumps it has been found 
that much less water will be lost than was anticipated in dressing our 
ores. This result will enable us to increase our ore-dressing capacity, if 
required. f 

I anticipate during July to have the complete plant in full operation at 
a capacity of about 300 tons per day. 7 

Refinery (Port Pirie).—The progress of this work has been much im- 

ded by the heavy rains which have occurred, but doubtless as more 
settled weather obtains this difficulty will be obviated. __ 

The greater part of the masonry and buildings are well in hand. 

Genera!.—During the past six months there has been extracted from 
the mine 67,741 net tons of ore, yielding 2,677,686 ounces silver and 11,418 
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tons of lead, or an ie of 17 per cent. lead and 39°38 ounces of silver 
er ton of ore treated. This ore has been mined and put into our surface 
ins (including all dead work) at an expense of £1 1s. 3d. per gross ton, 
and the cost of smelting during the past six months has been at the rate of 
£1 13s. 10d. per ton. 

The ventilation of the mine has been so improved that no difficulty is 
experienced in working our lead stopes. 

Our construction account continues heavy, but the near completion of 
our ore-dressing and refinery plants will materially reduce this class of 
expenditure during the next six months. 

The results attained make it unnecessary to draw attention to the effi- 
cient manner in which the business of the several departments of this 
mine have been carried on by their respective heads and their assistants. 

The explorations indepth on Block 11, and the developments in the 
main shaft of the Broken Hill Central Silver Mining Company, Limited, 
seem t» indicate the existence of a channel of oxidized ore, much below 
what has heretofore been regarded as the dividing line between the car- 
bonate and sulphide ores. This seems to extend from Jamieson’s shaft 
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£585,897 12s. 8d., being a value per ton of ore of £8 11s., while the total 
expenses, including depreciation, amounted to £293,172 4s. 10d., or an 
average cost per ton of ore treated of £4 5s. 7d. 








THE USE OF ELECTRICITY IN MINES.” 
By Chalon, C. E, 


Translated for the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 

The applications of electricity to underground work are becoming so 
numerous that it is possible to predict that in the near future the electric 
current will be used nearly everywhere in place of mechanical power. 

Even in coal mines, which are now so admirably equipped with 
mechanical appliances on account of the economy necessary in order to 
sell their output, steam, compressed air and water under pressure are 
being slowly replaced by the electric current, because the latter is so 
easily transported, is so economical, is not dangerous, and by the use of 
a simple copper wire may be directed to any depth or level of the mine. 
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UNDERGROUND WORKINGS OF THE BROKEN HILL MINE. 


in a southerly direction through Block 11, and will no doubt be confirmed 
by the explorations carried out during the next six months.” 

The metallurgist, Mr. H. H. Schlapp, reports: 71,055 gross tons ore, 
15,866 tons limestone, 11,400 tons coke consumed during the half year, 
with a product of 11,418 tons of lead and 2,677,686 ounces of silver. 

‘*The amount of flue-dust treated during the half year was 804 tons, con- 
taining 241 tons lead and 8,040 ounces silver. Deducting this amount 
from the totals of the above table, leaves 70,162 gross tons, equals 67,741 
net tons of ore as the amount of ore actually treated. This gives an aver- 
age production of 17 per cent. lead and 39.38 ounces of silver per net ton 
of ore. 

Ores.—The ore treated was made up of the following quantities of the 
different classes of ore: Lead ore, 33,092 tons net, 484 per cent.; silicious 
iron and kaolin ore, 28,941 tons net, 43 per cent.; iron ore, 5,708 tons net, 
84 per cent. 

Cast of Smelting.—Labor directly about the furnace, 5s. 7d. ; engineers, 


firemen and fitters, 9d. ; general labor, 10d. ; total labor, 7s. 2d. Superin- 
tendence and assay office, 6d. ; limestone, 5s. 8d. ; coke, 18s. 5d. ; fire- 


Such a current may be used for work of the most diverse character. It 
may be employed for lighting at the bottom of the mine, and at the same 
time for a similar p e on the surface, and for the communication by 
signals and for the telephone. It will furnish at any depth, at different 
levels, and at various distances, the motive force for underground haul- 
age, by cable or inclined planes ; for the removal of material thrown 
down by blasting ; for pumping water ; for ventilation ; for drilling ; for 
coal cutters, and, indeed, for running motors and machines of all kinds. 

All these many applications require only a dynamo run by a steam 
engine and conducting wires. vee 

It is in metalliferous mines that the application of electricity is becom- 
ing most valuable. Such mines usually possess many disadvantageous 
conditions for working, because they are almost always situated in dis- 
tricts that are not easily accessible, where fuel is expensive, and where 
transportation is an almost insurmountable difficulty, In such cases there 
is usually in the vicinity some water-fall, a swift river, or even a simple 


turbine, or an impact wheel and a dynamo, into currents of electricity 


wood and coal, 1s. 5d. ; repairs and horses, 8d. Total cost per net ton of | which may be used for lighting, for the breaking and transportation of 


ore, bullion delivered on trucks at Broken Hill, 33s. 10d., or $8.44.” 
The number of men and boys employed by the company was 2,127. 


The total gross value of the half year’s product sold in London was 


a whence the natural power may be transformed by the aid of a 


the ore, and even for the treatment of the ore at the mine by electrolysis 





*A report presented at the request of the Committee on Organization to the Inter- 
nationa Gelewum of Mines and Metallurgy, held in Paris, September, 1889. 
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or heat. In some cases it is possible to sink an artesian well to produce | permanent lighting by stationary lamps, and second, lighting by portable 
an artificial water-fall by means of a reservoir more or less elevated. lamps. In the first case arc lamps are used for all work on the surface, 
Indeed, it is possible to predict that the time is not far distant when it | while incandescent lamps are employed for underground work. 
will be possible to work all mines with profit, especially those which from | _ It is chiefly underground that the advantages of electricity are par- 
their inaccessibility have been thus far allowed to remain unproductive. | ticularly appreciable. The work becomes more sure, more regular, more 
In point of number and variety of applications of electricity for mines, | rapid, and a circumstance which seems strange to relate, it appears that 
the United States has for some time shown greater advance than other | the moral nature of the miner improves with the environment of an 
nations, and large establishments have grown into existence for the manu- | agreeable light. Permanent hghting is not applicable to the working 
facture of electrical appliances, and the practical knowledge gained in| forces. Besides the uses of portable lamps attached to the principal con- 
them has contributed largely toward the development of the use of elec- | ductors, as was tried it first, is dangerous and above all inconvenient. The 
tricity in underground workings. coming in contact produces a spark, and besides, the moving of the switch 
The Firing of Blasts by Electricity.—The use of the electric current for | board offers considerable difficulty, as a false movement may crack the 
igniting charges of powder is perhaps the oldest application of electricity | lamp, break the cable, or expose the insulation. 
in mines. The firing of a blast is generally accomplished by means of a| It is, therefore, necessary in the drifts and working faces to make use 
safety fuse and by a detonator. With the old rudimentary procedure it | of a lamp that is independent of all conducting wires, easily transported, 
naturally followed that frequent failures occurred and accidents hap-| capable of being suspended from the roof, attached to the walls, placed on 
pened. the ground, or, in a word, a lamp that can be moved in all directions with- 
The introduction for mining purposes of the Bickford fuse, said to be | out losing its luminous intensity. To thesame degree that the problem 
safe, was an advance in the right direction, but even it is still very far | of permanent lighting is simple and easy to solve, so is that of portable 
from being perfect and has its objectionable features. |lamps complicated and difficult. |The following are the requisites for a 
The gutta percha fuse is better, but it costs four times as much as the | good electric lamp for miners. It should first be of simple construction 
ordinary fuse. and solid; second, as light as possible; third, easy to take care of and re- 
The Bickford fuse burns at about the rate of 0°80 meters a minute, but | charge; fourth, furnish a light having an intensity nearly constant for 
this rate is far from being reliable, and cannot be depended on. It fre-| eight hours; fifth, have a lighting power of one to one a half candle- 
quently happens that burning ceases for some time in consequence of the | power as a minimum, and sixth be inexpensive. 
charge being compressed or by the interference of some foreign body and| In making comparison, we use as standard the Davy safety lamp 
other causes. Sometimes even a single drop of grease on the covering | (Clanny, Marsaut, Mueseler, Fumat, etc.) and it will be recollected that 
will prevent thetire from advancing for hours, and sometimes the oppo- | they are simple and solid, that the weight does not exceed 1 to1}4 kilograms, 
site effect has occurred—that is, instantaneous combustion. that they yield a constant light of from 4 to 4 candle for 10 hours, at an 
Accidents may frequently be explained by the method used by the | average expense of 15 centimes (3 cents) for each filling. 
operator in igniting the fuse. In order to expose the priming powder the} One of the first portable electric lamps was that made by M. Trouvé, in 
miner slits the extremity of the fuse for several centimeters, and then ig- | which the generator of electricity isa bichromate battery, but the in- 
nites the charge by means of a match or piece of tinder. In order to light | candescence is only produced when the lamp is carried in the hand or 
the tinder he uses the tinder box or draws the flame from his lamp | suspended by a hook. Unfortunately the Trouvé lamp is heavy, its light 
through the gauze by means of a straw or tube of some kind, and at times | is not steady, and it does not last longer than two hours. 


even opens the lamp itself; but all of these methods are exceedingly dan-| Numerous models of lamps,with primary and secondary batteries, were 
gerous, especially in mines containing fire-damp. submitted to the English Commission on accidents in mines (1879-1886), 


All of these difficulties are avoided when the charge is ignited directly | but none received approbation. 
by means of electricity. Since 1886, however, considerable progress has been made, and good 
By employing electric primers it is possible to fire several charges at | accounts have been received of several lamps that are used in English 
once, thereby gaining much time in progress of the work. mines, such as the Schanschieff and the Friedlander lamps, with primary 
Finally, it is much more economical to fire charges by means of elec- | batteries, and the Swan, Pitkin, and Higson lamps, using storage bat- 
tricity than by the use of fuses, as is shown by the following tables in the | teries. 
case of sinking a shaft of 500 meters: All of these lamps possess the disadvantage of giving no indication of 








Expenses of material and of a magneto machine for four simulta- the surrounding atmosphere, and there must be used with them either a 
; neous blasts, in sets of either 6, 8 or® asec ee giaukaeeb sMine seen 80 frances ($16). | Davy lamp or a fire-damp indicator. 
‘ive hundred meters of double conductor, consisting of two wires The oldest fire-damp i 5 one > an PW aaa 5 a en 
covered with gutta percha and cotton, and wrapped together with the foll é ere = - _ is that of M. Ansell (1865). It is based 
cotton thread, at the rate of 16 francs ($3.20) for 100 meters.... ...... 80 * ($16) | ON the folowing principle ; Pp ; 
PUREAAIS Wi PAE BE STITEDS, 5 occ Sos cus vannsuSestbsnanesenverwace sont S..* ($5) Fire-damp, or even a mixture of fire-damp and air, will pass through a 
> ee —— | porous substance much more rapidly than pure air will, hence if < rous 
hbk wenn cbwSiceive vencbcleennnbesesnb se ebebas eee enbeseseewreeunse ..185 francs ($37) I I y I : » hence if a porous 


receptacle filled with air is placed in an atmosphere containing fire-damp, 
the mixed gases on the outside will penetrate into the vessel more rapidly 
than the air will pass out; in consequence an increase of pressure ensues, 
increasing to the extent that the entrance of the fire-damp is greater than 
that of the air that passes out. 

In the Ansell indicator a rubber ball is used, which dilates to the extent 
that the pressure increases, and when the infiation reaches a certain limit 
.| a call is made by the closing of an electric circuit attached to a bell. 


The operator requires no aid, for if the wires break, or are worn by 
rubbing, they can be easily repaired, hence they should last for years. 
Nevertheless, their cost price should be saved in a single year. In a large 
mine it is not too much to calculate an average of 4,000 to 5,000 blasts 
each year, and with this apparatus it would be equivalent to 4 centimes 
(8 mills) for each firing. 

The cost of firing is (@) when powder is used, 












Centimes. There are also the indicators devised by Libin, James A. Lyon, Live- 
A simple primer for a spark with 1 meter of double conducting ing and Swan. 
SPM. coor bsuhccchians bea cckheshasesannkeeuyeshurssesacekpae <eepes ees 10 


An iron coupling wire covered with cotton, costing 3 francs (60 
cents) a kilogram, with a length of 1% meters, of which the 
price would be 744 centimes. The loss from a series of explo- 


Swan has constructed an indicator which he adds to his portable elec- 
tric lamp. He takes advantage for this purpose of the well-known prop- 
erty that a red-hot platinum wire has of becoming more brilliant in a fire- 





sions would not exceed 5 per Cenb..........ccccccceccccccccevccces _ 0.37 damp atmosphere than in pure air. 
aries Rite ene eer hed TEER Te Se a oe ote Bake 10.37 cr 2.07 cents} It is difficult to say which variety of portable lamp is the best. It is 


(b) When dynamite is used, certain that in mines where there is already a good electric plant a lamp 








Centimes. with a secondary battery may be used with advantage, but in all other 

A ae wee a Si, Id 0.75 grams of fulminate . cases a primary lamp is preferable. It is true, however, and must be said 
and a double conductor of 1 meter........ .....-- scccceseseeeee 5. Se ae i - : vr antaneaiinee aa alte siesareedies 

A coupling wire, with loss at 5 per cent. as before............. oe 37 that as yet no lamp with aes battery existe that o really practieal 

and adapted to the exigencies of portable lighting in mines, such as are 

Total ...... Se er ee ee er ee 15.37 or 3.07 cents | formulated by Prof. Sylvanus Thompson. : 


The double conductor of the primer may be collected after the explo- 
sion and may be used again as a coupling wire, or for other purposes. Its 
value may be estimated a 1 centime (.02 of a cent). 

The running expenses after taking off this amount are: 


1. High electromotive force and fairly constant. 

2. Interior resistance as weak as possible. 

3. Impolarization, and must not become exhausted too readily. 

4, Must only be in use when the circuit is open. 

5. Must be a cheap apparatus, of solid construction, easily managed and 





(a) pis atten istteceaeeeneneesserseeesateecsceneeceanecuees titers a He must not give off any gas or corrosive fumes. 
( po lhc elite aaa a ete a ve =_— The lamps actually in existence are far from fulfilling all of these desi- 
Total cost as follows: derata. . 
coat = Gilet Some are too expensive, too heavy, too cumbersome, or have too great a 
ia isis tang 2.00 2.00 resistance, while others contain corrosive liquids or are subject to electric- 
Running expenses. ...... eh ebeeeeb nav sbbaannien 9.37 14.37 al leakage. 
0 ee Sar a O0euaie. celertiaenaee Signals.—In mines where an electric current is in use all of the work- 


ing places in the mine and the surface are connected by bells or a 
telephone system. The signals with bells are provided with spring 
binders, or keys with buttons, 12 to 15 centimeters in diameter. 

The code of signals is generally very simple, and consists only of one, 
two or three bells. By means of signals and the telephone a permanent 
and instantaneous communication is established between the bottom of 
the mine and the surface. The mine ceases to be isolated, and it may be 
said that all its movements, all its pulsations are registered above ground. 
In case of accident, aid may be called for and sent to‘the exact locality at 
once. The combination of signals and the electric light in the workings 
makes possible a greater rapidity in the method of mining. The cages 
ascend and descend, so to speak, without interruption, without any false 
movement, by a simple pressure on the button of the bells at the top or 
bottom of the shaft; thus the work is constantly under control, and the 
labor becomes more perfect and of greater value. : 

Machine Driils.—TYhe operation of drilling by percussion with electric- 
ity offers great difficulty, but nevertheless some interesting experiments 
have been made in the United States by the Sprague Electric Motor Com- 
pany, the Union Electric Company and various engineers. 

In all the experiments the bit is connected by a crank to the armature 


Comparing these figures with those corresponding to the use of fuses, 
we find that with powder the cost is with ordinary fuse 1.3 cents, and 
with gutta percha fuse, 4.99 cents. With dynamite and ordinary fuse it 
is 2.2 cents and with gutta percha fuse, 5.89 cents. 

The use of the ordinary fuse would appear at first sight to be the most 
economical, but it must be remembered that this fuse is but little used 
even in dry work, because it ig more easily injured and its manufacture is 
less careful. Besides, it is frequently doubled, in order to obviate the 
chances of failure. 

But the comparison between the prices obtained from the ignition by the 
use of a gutta percha fuse or by electricity, is altogether in favor of elec- 
tric fuses. 

If, in addition to the fact of its economy, that by the latter process per- 
fect security from danger is obtained, a much greater advantage is gained : 
and, finally, a better utilization of the explosive material is secured in 
consequence of the simultaneous explosions, hence it can be safely ac- 
cepted that the use of electricity is necessary and soon will be used for all 
working in mines, especially in the excavation of shafts. 
Lighting.—Electric lighting in mines consists of two kinds: First, 
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of an electric motor, in which every revolution corresponds to a blow 
struck by the tool. 

The application of an electric motor to rotary drilling, such as a steel 
cutter or diamonds is comparatively much easier, for the motion of the 
armature may be communicated directly to the gearing that controls 
the tool holder. 

Taverdon has made some attempts in this direction with his diamond 
crown drill. Tedesco has also sought to apply the use of electricity to 
his drills. 

Mechanical Cutting.—The electrical cutting machine of Messrs. Bowes, 
Blackburn & Mori has been recently (1887) tested in England. 

The part carrying the tool holder, which consists essentially of a plate 
provided with blades or knives in the form of a star. receives its force 
from an electric motor located in the same frame and having a force of 
6to9H. P. This motor is connected by flexible conductors to a dynamo 
making 600 revolutions a minute. The cutting wheel describes a 
quarter of a circle in the coal mass, which it cuts away to the depth of 
about a meter. 

The carriage is attached to a wheel and axle, by means of which it can 
be moved along the face. 

It is possible to dispense with attaching the motor to the carriage, but 
then it is necessary to move it by chains or by means of a rope and pulley. 

The, Lechner cutting machine tested in the coal mines of Pennsylvania 
is attached to an electric motor transmitting power by means of a cord. A 
single motor will do the work of three cutting machines operating suc- 
cessively, thus permitting continuous working, for while the second or 
third cutting machine is in operation, the coal cut by the first can be 
loaded. 





MINING AND METALLURGICAL CONGRESS IN PARIS. 





From our Special Correspondent. 


The Mining-and Metallurgical Congress has opened auspiciously, and 
has held four most interesting sessions. 





At the first session a glance showed that a most distinguished company 
had assembled, while relatively few of the well-known Anglo-Saxon and 
none of the well-known (or, for that matter, ill-known) German mining 
engineers were present. Many distinguished French and Belgian engineers 
were there. There were thestately Haton de la Goupilliere, the massive 
Coxe, the courtly Ledoux, the genial Roberts-Austen, and there, through 
his blue glasses, beamed the kindly eyes of the paternal Jordan. 

At the first session the president, Castel, reviewed concisely and admira- 
bly the recent advances in mining and metallurgy, and pointed out the 
lines of weakness, the more pressing needs of the profession. ~ 


The second session was devoted to the discussion of the safety-lamp | 


question. Le Chatelier first read an admirable paper, reviewing the 
present status of the more important lamps, especially the Marsaut, 
Mueseler, Fumat and Janney lamps. This was followed by a lively dis- 
cussion, in which, among others, Marsaut and Fumat took part, the latter 
presenting a modified and greatly improved form of his lamp, which seems 
to have much promise. Like his earlier lamp, the air is fed to the flame 
from below, but unlike it, the former lamp, the present one stays alight 
even in the strongest draughts, and what is more surprising, is extin- 
guished immediately when immersed in an explosive mixture. This was 
reported at the meeting to-day by Le Chatelier, who said that this was the 
first lamp with ascending air-current which he had ever known to become 
extinguished under these conditions. 

The question of the fastenings was fully discussed. All are agreed that 
no form of key fastening should be tolerated, as the miners always man- 
age sooner or later to pick the lock. A skeleton-key is soon made, soon 
after duplicated, and the safety of the lamp is gone. The method of 
fastening the lamp by soldering, or by means of a leaden rivet which 
holds together juxtaposed rivet holes in ears, one of them on the oil-cup, 
the other on the upper part of the lamp, gives decidedly better results, 
for, though the miner can open the lamp when fastened with either of 
these fastenings, and though he of course vows that the fastening was 
defective when the lamp was given him, yet if a record be kept of the 
men who bring back lamps which have been opened, those who habitu- 
ally or even repeatedly open their lamps are detected. Still safer are the 
hydraulic and the magnetic fastenings. Both of these close the lamp so 
that the miner cannot open it by any possibility, except by smashing it. 
The hydraulic fastening consists of a powerful spring, like that of a 
Bourdon gauge, which can be opened only by admitting into it some 
fluid under extremely high pressure, when the spring tends to straighten. 
The magnetic fastening also consists of a powerful spring, which can be 
opened only by means of a very powerful magnet. Needless to say, 
neither miner nor foreman can readily provide himseif underground with 
fluid under strong pressure nor with such a magnet. 

Means of lighting the lamp without opening it were discussed. These, 
if perfected, remove the miners’ chief reason for wishing to open the 
lamp. Besides several other igniting substances for this purpose, sodium 
amalgam was said to have given promise. 

The session of the third day was devoted to the discussion of improve- 
ment in decarburizing and dephosphorizing iron. The discussion turned 
chiefly on the basic open-hearth process, and on Rollets’ desulphurizing 
and dephosphorizing cupola fusion. It is hinted that he is in treaty with 
an American siderurgical Napoleon for the use of his precess in the United 
States. 

Remaury gave an interesting account of the results obtained with his 
and Valton’s chrome lining-for basic open-hearth furnaces. It is to be 
used in the open-hearth plant which Sir Lowthian Bell is building, and I 
learn of two French establishments which have used it. The condition of 
the basic open-hearth process in Austria and elsewhere was fully 
described. 

Rollet’s process seems full of promise, as preparatery to the production 
of the best grades of steel, and.as a desulphurizing process to be used in 
conjunction with ‘the basic open-hearth. Lodin pointed out that while 
dephosphorization demands strongly oxidizing conditions, such as the basic 
open-hearth offers, desulphurizing is favored by deoxidizing conditions, 
which, of course, favor the deoxidation of lime*ind the formation of sul- 
phide ~* calcium, which passes into the slag; hence, in his view, the relative 


inefficiency of the basic open-hearth furnace and the success of Rollet’s 
cupola fusion as a desulphurizing agent. Rollet’s process consists in melt- 
ing pig-iron in a cupola furnace with a very basic lime slag, rendered 
moderately fluid by adding fluor-spar. It has given excellent results in the 
basin of the Loire. A brief account by Howe of the enormous outputs of 
our bessemer works, under Jones and Forsyth, under Scranton, Wood and 
Potter, found an audience ready, perhaps eager, to be impressed with the 
mechanical prowess, the administrative genius of the American. 

_ At the end of the session M. Gillon, the presiding officer, called atten- 
tion to an important modification of procedure in the basic bessemer pro- 
cess. During the early part of the afterblow we have a rapid oxidation 
and scorification of phosphorus, while relatively little iron is scorified. 
Toward the end of the afterblow, however, iron burns and _ scorifies 
rapidly and thus dilutes the slag, bringing its proportion of phosphoric 
acid undesirably low for agricultural purposes. ‘the modification described 
by M. Gillon consists essentially in fractioning the slag, obtaining an 
early, highly phosphoric slag, very valuable as a manure, and a late 
ferruginous slag, rich enough in iron oxide to be smelted advantageously 
in the blast furnace. This is accomplished by the very simple expedient 
of charging in the first place only about two-thirds of the lime needed for 
removing the whole of the phosphorus, interrupting the afterblow when 
it is about two-thirds over, and removing the slag then present. The re- 
mainder of the lime is then added, the afterblow resumed and finished, 
and the final slag in turn removed as a separate product, rich in iron. 

At the fourth session the question of the use of explosives in firing mines 
was taken up. Mallard opened the discussion with a masterly presenta- 
tion of the leading features of the problem. First stating the number of 
accidents per 1,000 men employed per annum had actually increased, he 
pointed that this simply meant that, great as is the care taken, much as the 
vigilance has increased, much as our knowledge and our appliances have 
been perfected, with increasing average depth of working the difficulty 
of preventing explosions and of limiting their consequences has increased 
still more. 

He next pointed out that explosives were much less dangerous than 
black powder, because a quite appreciable length of time is needed to ig- 
nite fire-damp, and because explosives burn incomparably more rapidly 
than powder. Powder indeed may be said to ‘‘deflagrate;” its combustion 
proceeds from grain to grain. Explosives,on the other hand, explode 
almost absolutely instantaneously, the velocity of propagation of the ex- 
plosion being about 15,000 feet per second. 

In order that as much as possible of the energy of the explosion should 
be absorbed in doing mechanical work, leaving as little as possible avail- 
able for raising the temperature of the products of explosion, and in order 
that the products might thus be as cool as possible and as little likely to in- 
flame the fire-damp, the explosive itself should ne pointed out, be com- 
pact, thoroughly tamped, and used in great moderation. 

He classified binary explosives into those whose products do and those 
whose products do not mutually re-act, cross-classifying them according to 
the nature of the components, e. g., according to whether they are explosive 
or not, undecomposable (as sand) or decomposable (as carbonate of soda, 
sulphate of magnesia), simply combustible or containing in themselves 
the elements of combustion (comburants). 

Other speakers insisted on the importance of tamping, one citing ex- 
periments in which poorly-tamped charges threw out flame in nearly 
thrice as large a proportion of cases as well-tamped ones, on the danger 
due to explosives which threw out incandescent solid matter, and to 
tamping with coal, as, becoming incandescent, it is especially likely to 
ignite the fire-damp, and on the great importance, especially in test-trials 
and in all other investigations, of using only explosives of known compo- 
sition, the composition, and hence the properties of those sold under a 
given trade name, often varying so greatly as to practically destroy the 
value of investigations made with them. 





Determination of Tungsten in Richly Tungstiferous Alloys.—Dr. 
Jos. Preusser.—From 0°5 to 1 grm. of the alloy, broken up in a steel 
mortar, finely pulverized, and sifted through lawn, is heated im a shallow 
porcelain capsule on a Bunsen burner, before the blast, or in the mufile, 
until the color, which is at first greenish yellow, passes into a completely 
pure yellow. Over the Bunsen burner this is generally effected in a few 
hours. No loss of tungstic acid is occasioned by excessive or prolonged 
ignition. The mass is then rinsed into a porcelain capsule and evaporated 
down once with aqua regia. It is then repeatedly evaporated to dryness 
with hydrochloric acid, and heated on the air bath to 120°. It is then 
taken up in dilute acid, let stand for some hours, and filtered. s The 
tungstic and silicic acids left on the filter are ignited in a platinum 
crucible, after incineration of the paper, intimately mixed with three- 
fourth parts of sodium carbonate and ignited before the blast for thirty 
minutes. When cold the melt is dissolved in hot water, 
filtered, and any tungstic acid not opened up is again 
fused with sodium carbonate. The filtrate, containing the tungstic 
acid as a sodium salt, is mixed with hydrochloric acid, when the tungstic 
acid separates out almost entirely as a white hydrate; bu. for its complete 
separation, the filtrate, after the addition of acid, must be evaporated 
down to dryness. It is then dissolved in water, and, after standing for a 
few hours, it is filtered by means of the filter-pump and washed with a 
dilute solution of ammonium nitrate. The precipitate along with the 
paper is placed in an Erlenmeyer flask. Any hydrate adhering to the por- 
celain capsule is dissolved off by means of ammoniaand added to the con-_ 
tents of the flask, which are brought into solution as ammonium tung- 
state by the addition of ammonia and gentle heating on a hot plate The 
silicic acid remains practically undissolved. The slight error due to the 
sparing solubility of silica in ammonia may be disregarded. The solution 
is freed by filtration from the silica evaporated down in a tared porcelain 
capsule and the residue ignited until its weight is constant. If tin is 
present in the alloy the method of Donath and Miler is applicable. The 
metal is roasted, evaporated to dryness with aqua regia, heated to 120 de- 
grees, taken up in dilute acid, and the residue is treated according to the 





instructions of the authors above-mentioned, with the addition of the 
method just described for separating tungstic acid from silica.—Zeit. 
Anal, Chem. 
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ELECTRIC BLASTING 


We illustrate a new battery for electric blasting, which subject is fully 
dealt with in the able paper in this issue by M. Chalon on the ‘“ Use of 
Electricity in Mines.” The battery in question is called the ‘‘ Crescent,” 
and is manufactured by the Ingersoll-Sergeant Rock Drill Company of 
this city. 

The Crescent battery is said to be the only electric blasting machine 
which discharges a uniform current of electricity at every operation, no 
matter who may use it. It does not depend upon the skill or personal 
equation of the operator, and, what is very important, there are no parts 
liable to break or get out of order. 

The following is a description of the machine: 

A strong steel wire spring is fixed to a shaft which carries a racked 
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ELECTRIC BLASTING BATTERY. 


segment. The operator, when he presses the lever over, simply tightens 
the spring, and at a certain fixed point the lever is automatically released 
from its contact with the shaft, and the recoil of the spring gives a rapid 
and uniform movement to the armature, which generates the current. 

A nut is provided for giving greater or less tension to the spring, thus 
adjusting the capacity of the battery. The spring never breaks. 

Those who are familiar with electric blasting will not fail to appreciate 
the great importance of a uniform discharge. Missflres and serious acci- 
dents are often due directly to a lack of uniform strength in the battery 
current—one hole will fire while another in the same circuit will miss. 
With the Crescent it is claimed that one can estimate with certainty that 
a certain number of holes will go off at each operation. 


Susini’s Sulphuric Ether Motor.—M. de Susini, a Corsican doctor, 
has, it is asserted, after twenty years’ perseverence, constructed a motive 
apparatus or propeller of 20 H. P., which is worked by sulphuric ether, a 
result which the doctor anticipates will realize a saving of 65 per cent. of 
the combustible material at present employed for setting machinery in 
motion. 


A Mammoth Gun.—A cast-steel gun weighing 235 tons, has just been 
shipped by Messrs. Krupp from Hamburg for Kronstadt. The calibre of 
the gun is 131 inches, the barrel is 40 feet in length, its greatest diameter 
beings 63 feet. The range of the gun is over 11 miles, and it will fire two 
shots per minute, each shot costing $1,250 to $1,500. At the trials of 
the gun, held in the presence of Russian officers at Meppen, the range of 
the Essen firm, the projectile, 4 feet long, and weighing 1,800 pounds, and 
propelled by a charge of 700 pounds of powder; penetrated 194 inches of 
armor, and went 1,312 yards beyond the target. The gun, which is the 
largest in existence, and the heaviest yet exported by Messrs. Krupp, had 
to be carried from Essen to Hamburg on a car specially constructed for 
the purpose. 


Active Volcano in Mexico.—Steven Heaton, an American railroad 
contractor from Colima, has been an eye-witness of the late eruption of 
the voleano of Colima, which is thirty miles north of the city of the same 
name. This volcano has its crater at an elevation of 12,000 feet above the 
sea level, andis very active, intermittently throwing upa column of smoke 
and red-hot ashes hundreds of feet in the air. These spasmodic eruptions 
occur about ten or twelve times a day and are followed by reports similar 
to the discharge of artillery. It is not known whether or not any lava is 
being thrown out, as-the red-hot ashes make investigation impossible. At 
night the sudden eruptions present the appearance of fireworksof a gigan- 
tic character. These sudden outbursts eminaate the country for miles 
around, and the spectacle is a grand one. 


A Large Cable Hoisting Plant.—The Trenton Iron Company, of Tren- 
ton, N. J., has completed a tramway in the Blackington Farm quarry of 
Rockland, Conn., which has one of the longest stretches of cable and is 
one of the biggest plants of thekind in this country. The cable is 14 inches 
thick, of cast steel with a steel center, and is 1,256 feet long. The 
weight of the wire on its reel was 10,000 pounds. The an- 
chorage weight at the power end is seventy-five tons, while the 
weight of the wire with its pulleys, cars, etc., is thirty-six tons. 
The breaking strain of the wire is 110 tons. The cable is passed over 
towers 42 feet high, and the wire in the sag is 125 feet above the quarry 
floor. The hoisting apparatus consists of a traveling car, which goes 
back and forth on the wire, never leaving it, and nineteen trolley blocks 
which support the wire that controls the fall block, which lowers the 
drag or bucket into the quarry. The apparatus allows the drag or bucket 
to be lowered and hoisted from any point on the quarry floor the entire 
Jength of the wire, ; 
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A New Process of Welding.—The Redeman-Telford Steel Company, of 
Louisville, Ky,, says Zhe Age of Steel, are continuing to make experiments 
with their new process. Their recent experiments have heen chiefly with 
laminated steel. Two or more sheets of steel treated by their process, 
with iron sheets sandwiched in between the steels, have been 
welded together in one heat. After being taken from the fire it 
requires a great deal of force to separate the layers, and after 
they have been rolled once the welding is so firm that it is quite 
impossible to separate them. The Hall Safe and Lock Company 
have experimented with the Redemann-Telford steel, and are said to pro- 
nounce it superior to their own laminated steel, made at great expense 
The Redemann-Telford steel after treatment is very soft, and holes are 
easily punched in it; but after tempering it is almost impossible to drill a 
hole into the sheets with the finest tools made of Mushet steel. The tem- 
pering is effected by heating the iron once, and then immersing it in cold 
water. Specimens of the tempered Redemann-Telford steel were submit- 
ted to the Navy Department, and naval officers say that the process seems 
to be a rediscovery of the lost art of making Damascus steel. 


DIVIDENDS PAID BY MINING COMPANIES DURING SEPTEMBER AND SINCE 
JANUARY 18T, 1889. 





| 5 Paid je Ee 
NAME OF COMPANY. |Paidin| since NAME OF COMPANY. since 
| Sept. |Jan. Ist. Jan. Ist. 


Jay Gould, Mont........| 
Lexington, M 
Mammoth, Utah Seek 
Mt. Diablo, Nev........ 
Donitor, Dak .... ..... 
Montana Lt., Mont | 
Morning Star, Colo . 
ape, as 

avajo, Nev........ 
N.Y. & Hond. R.,C. 
New Gaston, Colo. 
;Ontario, Utah...... 
Osceola, Mich.. 
Pamlico, Nev.. 
Parrot, Mont 
Plumas-Eureka, ( 
Poorman, Colo 
Silver Cord, Colo 
Silver Mg. of L. V.,N. M 
Sierra Nevada, Idaho.. 
Small Hopes, Colo 
Tamarack, Mich 
Quicksilver, Cal., Pref.. 
ener, Mich 

Yard Cons., Colo 
Webb City, Mo 
Young America, Cal.... 


Alaska, Alaska......... Nickson 
Alma, Idaho 
American & Nettie,Colo 
Aspen, Colo 

Atlantic, Mich 

Boston & Mont., Mont 
Caledonia, D 

Calliope, Colo. 
Calumet & Hecla, Mich.) . 
Central, Mich............ ; 
Colorado Central, Colo. .| 
Confidence, Nev ee 
Cons. Cal. & Va., Nev... 
Copper Queen, Ariz 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho.... 
Derbec Gravel, Col 

Daly, Utah 

Deer Creek, Idaho 
Dunkin, Colo 

Evening Star, Colo...... Jo rseceee 
Granby Mg. & Sm., Mo 
Granite Mt., Mont 
Homestake, Dak 

SERN MEMNNG soc sisnnacee ss 
Ivanhoe, Colo 
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Tron Silver, Colo........ 
Jackson, Nev............ 
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Total, 54 companies.. ,937, 








PATENTS GRANTED BY THE UNITED STATES PATENT-OFFYIOE. 


The aes is a list of the patents relating to mining, metallurgy, and kindred 

subjects, issued by the United States Patent-Office. 

, PATENTS GRANTED OCTOBER IST, 1889. 

411,780. Flanging Machine, John R. Brownell, Dayton, Ohio. 

411,782. Governor for Electro-Dynamic Machines. George F. Card, Covington, 
=v Aasignor to the George F. Card Manufacturing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

eo for Vaporizing and Burning Petroleum. Harry Cluff, Grand 

apids Mich. 

Exploding Primer, Stephen H. Emmons, London, England. 

Flange-Wrench. James F. Guthrie, Jr., Somerville, Assignor of one-half 
to Thomas C. Ashley, Boston, Mass. 

Double-Acting Pump. Casper Harwick, Canal Fulton, Chio. 

Pit Furnace. Louis G. Laureau, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Anti-Friction Bearing. Hosea W. Libbey, Boston, Mass. 

Car Coupling. Daniel F. McCarthy, St. Paul, Minn. 

Power Fan. Peter Murray, Jr., Newark, N. J. 

Electric Motor. Charles C. Peck, Middlebury, Vt., Assignor to the Giant 
Electric Motor Company, Kittery, Me. 

Composition for Fuel. George A. Zwick, Covington, Ky. 

Furnace. Robert LeLas, Walnut Tree, near Cardiff, England, and Albert 
Robin, Paris, France. 

Crusher. David H. Anderson, Granite, Mont. 

Electro-Magnetic Separator. Richard F. Moifat, New York, N. Y., As- 
signor, by direct and mesne assignments, to the Moffat Electric Construc- 
tion Company, of New York. 

Apparatus for Handling Coal. Geo. W. Rawson, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hydrocarbon-Engine. obert Aldrich, Millville, Mass. 

Mechanism for Bending Metal Bars. eorge W. Taft, Kennett Square, Pa. 

Railway Rail Clamp. Robert Forsyth, Chicago, Ill. . 

Metallic Railway Tie. Robert Forsyth, Chicago, Il. 

Electric Motor, Philip Diehl, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Support for Railway Rails. John M. Robbins, Leominster, Mass. i 

= ee for Rolling Seamless Tubing. William H. Appleton, New York, 

Machine for Rolling Seamless Tubing from Hollow Ingots. William H. 

Seeeeeee, New York, N. Y. ; 

mee _ for Rolling Seamless Tubing. William H. Appleton, New York, 


Johannes C. Bull, Erith, County of Kent, 
England. . 


Process of Making Alloyed Raised Gold Plates with Corrugated Back- 
ground for Jewelry. Joseph Bulova, New York, N. Y. 

Grinding Mill. Mortimer C. Coggswell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Imitation White and Colored Marble. Jean M. Danielli, Paris, France. 

a Dumping Cage. Burt Russell and-Harry T. Parsons, Braidwood, 


411,784. 


411,796. 
411,807. 
411,810. 
411,814. 
411,818. 
411,819. 
411,826. 
411,833. 


411,848. 
411,865. 


411,881. 
411,889. 
411,902. 
411,914. 


411,958. 
411,959. 


412,11. 
412,012. 
412,016. 
412,017. 
usa 
412,042. 
412,077. 
412,082. 
412,095. 


412,122. 
412,155. 


412,168. 
412,172. 


412,175. 


Manufacture of Alloys of Zinc. 


Luhricator. Benjamin B. Eldred and Kavanaugh B. Rheim, Laramie City, 
Wyo.; said Rheim assignor to said Eldred. . 
as for Making Spiral Screw-Threads. Henry H. Forsyth, Chicago, 


Electric Subway. Isaac La R. Johnson, Washington, D. C., Assignor of one 
half to Oliver T. Thompson, same place. 
Welding Machine. Thomas F. Rowland, New York, N. Y. 
Trolley for Electric Railway Service. Albert Anderson, Boston, Mass., As- 
signor to Charles L. Edgar, trustee, same place. 
Air Brake. Theron S. E. Dixon, Hyde Park, Il. 
Separator. John M. Finch, Crockett, Assignor of pest to John R. Cross, San 
rancisco, George sitey Vallejo, and Frank Miller, Marysville, Cal. 
Blast-Furnace Top. Fred. W. Gordon and Victor O. Strobel, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Assignors to Gordon, Strobel & Laureau, same place. . 
412,180. Ore-Concentrator. Emory B. Hastings, Georgetown, Assignor of one-fourth 
to Charles P. O’Reilly and William K. Ure, both of Denver, Colo. 
412.187. re Furnace. Harry Jeffrey, Ludlow, Ky., Assignor of one- 
half to Fred. Hoeftie, Meridian, Miss. : 
412,200, Hydrocarbon Vaporizer and Burner. Thomas J. Ogle, Chicago, Til, As- 
signor of two-thirds to William R. Moore and Mortimer H, Bentley, both 
> of same plaee, 
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PERSONALS, 





8S. Wollberg, the well-known mining broker, for- 
merly of New York City, of the firm of Zadig, Woll 
berg & Co., has returned to San Francisco from his 
European trip. 


Mr. E. R. Baldridge, superintendent of the Blair 
Iron and Coal Company, of Hollidaysburg, Pa., has 
resigned that position and accepted the superintend- 
ency of a coal and coke company recently organized 
at tkat place. 


A. W. Nibelius, Superintendent of the American 
Forcite Powder Manufacturing Company’s works at 
Lake Hopatcong, N. J., resigned his position October 
1st. Mr. Nibelius is a Swedish engineer employed by 
the company ever since the building of the works. 


Prof. O. C. Marsh, of Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., is in Deadwood, Dak., making an investigation 
of the fossils of the bad lands, and also examining the 
refractory ores of the Bald Mountain district. He is 
studying them, it is said, together with Professor Car- 
penter, of the School of Mines at Rapid City. 


Mr. John Rinard, who for many years has been 
superintendent of the converting department of the 
Edgar Thomson Steel Works, Braddock, Pa., has ten- 
dered his resignation, to take effect at once. Mr. 
Rinard will be succeeded by Mr. Harry Benn, who has 
been an attaché of his offite for the past three years. 


Mr. W. de L. Benedict, the well-known mining en- 
gineer, has returned to New York from a short exami- 
nation of Canadian phosphate properties. Mr. Bene- 
dict states that American energy and enterprise and a 
moderate investment of capital would work wonders 
with many valuable properties that are now compara- 
tively neglected. 


M. Julien, of Brussels, the inventor of the well- 
known Julien system in operation on the Fourth 
avenue lise, this city, has been awarded the gold 
medal at the Paris Exposition for his storage batteries 
there shown. M. Julien has received awards at Ant 
werp, in 1885, by the well-known International ; 
Congress appointed by the government to report as to 
the best manner of propulsion of tram cars; Paris, in 
1886, and at Brussels in 1888, when the Cross of 
Leupold was presented him for the invention. 


The fifty-eighth annual fair of the American In- 
stitute opened on Wednesday at the Insticute Build- 
ing, Third avenue and Sixty-third street, N. Y. City. 
There were addres-es by President J. Trumbull Smith 
and L. E. Chittenden, but, strangely enough, there 
was not the slightest reference to the coming World’s 
Fair to be held in this city. It appears that the ven- 
erable manager's of the Institute expressly desired that 
this omission should occur, and cautioned the speakers 
to make no reference to any coming fair but the Amer- 
ican Institute fair. There was a large attendance, 
and some of the exhibits were ready. All the floor 
space been rented, and the: admission fee will be 
twenty-five cents, as that popular price proved suc- 
cessful last year. 


The autumn meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 
took place at Paris, at the Hall of the Société d’En- 
couragement pour Industrie Nationale, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, the 24th and 25th days of Septem- 
ber, commencing at 9 A, M. each day. The 
papers read were: ‘‘Notes on the _ [Iron 
and Steel Manufacture in France in 1887, as 
illustrated by the French Exhibits at the Paris Eshi- 
bition.” By Professor Jordan, Paris. ‘‘ On Gaseous 
Fuel.” By Xir Lowthian Bell, Bart, F. R. S., Middles- 
brough. ‘On Alloys of fron and_ Silicon.” 
By Mr. R. A. Hadfield, Sheffield. ‘‘On the Effect 
of Tungsten on Mild Steel.” By Mr, A. E. 
Tncker and Mr. T. W. Harbord. ‘‘On a New Form 
of Siemens Furnace, arranged to Recover Waste 
Gases as well as Waste Heat.” By Mr. John Head, 
M. Inst. C. E., London, and Mr. P. Pouff, Nevers, 
** On the Robert Bessemer Process.” By Mr. L. Garri- 
son, Philadelphia. 


The following are some.of the awards at the Paris 

Exposition to American exhibitors: 

he Grand Prix—To the Thomson-Houston Com- 
pany, to Edison, and to the Bell Telephone Company, 
for electrical appliances; to Tiffany & Co., the Gor- 
ham Manufacturing Company, the Rookwovd Pottery 
Company, of Cincinnati, the Rensselaer ne 
Institute, of Troy, the Boston Institute of Technology, 
and the exhibition of the United States Agricultural 
Department, which is second only to that of France. 

Gold Medals—To Cornell University, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, the Sweet Engine Works of Syra- 
cuse, the Brown Engine Works of Worcester, Mass. ; 
the State of Nevada, for an exceptionally fine exhibit 
of minerals; the Graphophone and the Yale Lock 
Companies. 

The State of Florida will probably receive a silver 
medal for its exhibits, and it is probable that Mr. 
Kountz, Tiffany’s expert in gems, will receive the 
medal, as will Mr. Foote, of Philadelphia, tor the col- 
lection of minerals. 


OBITUARY. 


John Hogan, a wealthy steel manufacturer of New 
York, died suddenly at bis home in Montclair, N. J., 
on the 30th ult., of neuralgia of the heart. He was 
63 years old. 


James Ives, who was the originator of the Mt. Car- 





mel Manufacturing Company, the founder of the nac 
Hamden Iron Company and president of the Mount' Taylor County, W. Va., it is reported, has been sold 
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Carmel Bolt Company, died recently in his native 
town. He was closely identified with local manufac- 
turing interests. 


The death of John J. Thomas, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Consolidated Stock and Petroleum Ex- 
change, of New York, was announced on Tuesday. 
He joined the old New York Mining Exchange in 1877, 
and was prominent as a commission broker for several 
— and was also chairman of the Mining Com- 
mittee, 


Frederick Habirshaw, formerly engaged with the 
Downer Oil Company, Boston, Mass., aied in Paris, 
Sept. 27, aged forty-seven. He was one of the lead- 
ing experts in the country on mineral oil and hydro 
carbons, and in no small measure helped to bring the 
refining of coal oil to its present stage of excellence. 
He was also a distinguished naturalist. 


Dr. James Porter Greves, at one time prominently 
connected with various mining interests in Wisconsin 
and Nevada, and a resident of New York City for 
several years, died at his home in Riverside, Cal., re- 
cently, aged eighty years. In 1859 he became inter- 
ested in iron and copper mining on Lake Superior. 
Afterward he moved to Nevada, where he bought 
silver mines, and was one of the first settlers in the 
town of Austin. About twenty years ago he settled 
in Southern California, where he has lived ever since. 


Captain William Richard Jones, the able general 
manager of the Edgar Thomson Steel Works, Penn- 
sylvania, died on the 28th ult. from injuries received 
trom the bursting of Furnace C of his works, when 
the molten metal was thrown over a number of men, 
including Captain Jones. No man connected with the 
steel works of this country was better known or more 
highly esteemed, and in his untimely death the com- 
pany and the entire community have sustained a 
severe loss. In our next issue we hope to publish a 
portrait and biography of this representative Amer- 
ican. 


George B. N. Tower, ex-Chief Engineer of the Navy, 
died at his home in Brooklyn on the Ist inst. He was 
born in Boston in 1834. He became chief engineer 
in 1863, served with distinction in the various squad- 
rons throughout the war, and at its close, in 1865, re- 
signed from the service to follow his profession of civil 
engineering. He made several valuable inventions, 
was an expert in patent cases, wrote a number of 
books relating to his profession, was for some time 
professor in the scientific department of Dartmouth 
College, and about tive years ago was supervising in- 
spector of steam vessels at New York City. 


Robert Graham Ford, until recently General Mana- 
ger of the Clearfield and Jefferson & Bell’s Gap Rail- 
road Companies, Pa., died this week. He had just 
been appointed General Manager of the Colorado 
Coal and Iron Company, of Colorado, as mentioned 
in our issue of Sept. 21st, and was well known in con- 
nection with the iron and steel industries of this 
country. Mr. Ford was born at Centreville, Indiana 
County, Pa., February 13th, 1846. Six years there- 
after his parents moved to Blairsville, Pa., where 
he entered the school at that place, graduating from 
the high school at the early age of sixteen years. 
During the war, and while yet in school, he earned 
his first money as newsboy. After graduating, he 
went to his father’s store, and while there studied 
telegraphing. Leaving the store before he was seven- 
teen, he entered the telepraph office at Berry’s Station. 
A few months thereafter he was given charge of the 
telegraph office and general agency ati Penn Station, 
remaining there in this capacity for eleven years. In 
the meantime he became identified with the Penn Gas 
Coal Company. In 1874 he became General Superin- 
tendent of the Millwood Coal and Coke Company, of 
Millwood, Pa. In March, 1879, be came to Bellwood, 
as Superintendent of the Bell’s Gap Railroad, since 
which time he has been in that capacity with all its 
various enterprises, 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 


The Italian Government will start a line of steam- 
ers to Mexico early next year. 


Mr. Thomas A. Edison sailed from Havre for New 
York on Saturday last and will arrive here next Sun- 
day. 


Melbourne is spending a large sum of money con- 
structing a ship canal and dock on the West Mel- 
bourne swamps. 


The Thomson-Houston Welding Company will 
shortly commence the erection of a new factory in 
Lynn. The building will be 200 feet long and 100 
feet wide. 


The Argentine Republic has announced that ships’ 
manifests must contain the names of consignees of 
cargo, and that this rule will, in future, be strictly 
enforced. 


The German-Australian Steamship Company have 
arranged that their new service of boats from Ham- 
burg to Australia shall call at Antwerp, the Belgian 
Government paying 39,000 francs a year. 


The Brazilian Government will subsidize two Euro- 
pean lines, one Santos and Hamburgh via Lisbon, the 


at auction for $3,000, and willbe torn down and the 
material removed to Ohio. When this furnace was 
built in 1873 it is said it cost the owners $100,000. 


A reduction in the export tariff of rails and rail fas _ , 


tening material came in force in Germany on the Ist 
of August. It applies to all ports on the German 
Ocean and to all rails which are sent out of Europe 
wah The new charge amounts to 1.7 pf. (about ls. 
“4a. ). 


It is reported that the Duff Company steam forge 
works at Troy, Ohio, has decided to find a new loca- 
tion at West Superior, Wis. Business men of that 
place have offered the works a tract of Jand valued at 
$15,000, with a cash bonus of $5,000 in addition. The 
machinery of the plant will be removed shortly. 


Certain creditors of Messrs. Graff, Bennett & Co., 
the insolvent iron firm of Pittsburg, Pa., it is 
reported, have filed a bill in equity in the county 
court against the members of the firm and the trustees, 
alleging that the defendants fraudulently sold property 
for $250,000 that was worth at least $500,000. 


Details are published of the scheme adopted by the 
Japanese Government for the improvement of Yoko- 
bama harbor. A pier will be constructed, 62 feet 
wide, with a double line of rails, sidings and all other 
accessories of wharves. <A railway will connect the 
pier with the railway station. 


The Parliament of New South Wales has recently 
voted the sum of £1,360,000 for the purchase of a 
certain number of railway locomotives and wagons. 
Our locomotive works and wagon builders should 
have a good chance of securing a fair proportion at 
least of these orders, as American locomotives and 
wagons are already highly approved of in Australia. 


The Thomson Electric Welding Company are now 
able to weld cable wire 15-16 inches in diameter, 
showing a greater efficiency than was thought possible 
in doing this work. The strength of joints obtained 
by splicing was about 30 per eent. that of the original 
cable; and it was found from tests made atthe Water- 
town Arsenal of electric welds made of this cable that 
87 per cent. of the efficiency of the rope itself had 
been obtained in the welds. 


In the Chancery Court at Jersey City on the 14th 
inst. Chancellor McGill rendered a decision in the lit- 
igation over the ownership of a controlling interest in 
the stock of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
which has been in dispute between Mayor Cleveland 
and F. F. C. Smith, the receiver appointed by the 
courts, and to which we referred in the ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JOURNAL of August 24th. The Chan- 
cellor holds that title to the stocks is vested in Mr. 
Cleveland, but that the receiver is empowered to order 
an immediate sale if necessary. 


The Joggin’s Raft Company has been incorporated 
to do business in Canadian and American lumber on 
the Pacific coast. The capital is $300,000, with a 
reserve of double that amount. The rafts are to be 
built like the original Joggins raft, conveyed from 
Nova Scotia to New York, to which we referred in 
our issue of July 28th, 1888. They are to be cigar- 
shaped, and will contain, *3,000,000 feet of lumber. A 
saving of freight of $2.per 1,000 feet will be effected. 
J. D. Spreckels & Co. and William Donahue, of San 
Francisco, are said to be the leading promoters 


The Fottrell Insulated Wire Company recently or- 
ganized at Reading, Pa., with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000. The purpose is to manufacture electric 
light, telegraph and telephone wires and insulated 
tapes under the Fottrell process. The process is said 
to be a new one, and the wire may be laid in the 
ground without any protecting armor and subjected 
to heavy currents and high voltages without injury to 
the insulation and with absolute certainty of it at all 
times fulfilling the requirements. An extensive plant 
is to be built at Colebrooke, Lebanon County. The 
officers are John R. White, of Philadelphia, President; 
J. M. Schenk, of Lebanon, Vice-President and General 
Manager. 





CONTRACTING NOTES. 


The new iron wharf built at Fortress Monroe, Va., 
for the government, at a cost of $150,000, has been 
completed and accepted. . 


The Navy Department has asked for proposals for 
steel for use in the construction of the two new cruis- 
ers of 3,000 tons each, known as Nos. 7 and 8, which 
the government will build at the New York and Nor- 
folk navy yards. Bids will be opened October 31st. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 


If anv one wanting Machinery or Supplies of any 
kind will notify the ‘‘ Engineering and Mining 
Journal” of what he needs, his ‘‘ Want” will be 
published in this column, 

Any manufacturer or dealer wishing to com- 
municate with the parties whose wants are given 
inthis column can obtain their addresses from 
this office. 





other Santosand Genoa via Marseilles. The contract 
is for 15 years, $150,000 per year, with a minimum 
of 12 round trips each year. 


The old Waldorf furnace, situated at Irontown, 


No charge will be made for these services. 

We also offer our services to foreign correspond- 
ents who desire to purchase American goods, and 
shall be pleased to furnish them information con- 
eerning American goods of any kind, and forward 
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them catalogues and discounts of manufacturers 
in each line, thus enabling the purchaser to select 
the most suitable articles before ordering. 

These services are rendered gratuitously in the 
interest of our subscribers and advertisers; the | 
proprietors of the ‘‘Engineering and Mining) 
Journal” are not brokers or exporters, nor have 
they any pecuniary interest in buying or selling 
goods of any kind. 





GOODS WANTED AT HOME. | 
237. Ice machine, 5 tons daily capacity. South | 
Carolina. 
238. Noiseless street motor immediately, to haul | 
standard cars with 30 tors freight around short street 
curves. South Carolina. 

239. Second-hand machivery for hoisting and pile | 
driving. Also portable double drum and engine and | 
boiler complete. Rtbode Island. 

240. System of warm water heating for offices | 
and stores. Virginia. 

2411 Second-hand Norwalk air compressor, 1888 
pattern, capacity 4 to 6 three-inchdrills. Must be in | 
good working order and age of compressor must be | 
stated. Michigan. | 

242. Suspension drill press and pulley. Also table | 
for boring out fly and other wheels. Maryland. | 

_243. Second-hand light rails, 24 or 36 pounds. | 
New York. 


214. Estimates on cost of building complete coke | 
plant of 100 ovens, with washing and crushing ma- | 
chinery. Ohio. | 

| 


245. One power pipe-cutting and threading ma- | 
chine, range from 2\¢ to 8 inches, inclusive. Missis- | 
sippi. } 
246. Names and addresses of lapidaries or jew- | 
elers who make or handle diamond dies for the pur- | 
pose of drawing wire. Ohio. 

248. Engine, 15 H. P., that regulates well and is | 
economical in the use of steam. North Carolina. 

249. Wood-working machinery; sash, door and | 
blind outfit; a wocd-turning lathe, a hand-saw, a jig | 
or scroll saw and resawing machine for siding. North 
Carolina, 

250. Engine, }¢ to*4 H. P. Kentucky. 

25t. Addresses of well-borers and manufacturers 
of well-boriug machines Alabama. 


252 New or second-hand mining machinery; two 


60 H. P. boilers, one 40 or GO H. P. hoisting engine, 
iX T-rails, wire rope, sheave wheels, mine cars, elevator 
chain, sprocket wheels, buckets, steam pump, etc. 
Alabama. | 

203. Saw mill, with engine and boiler complete, 


with capacity of 6 to 10 M. feet lumber fer day. 
Alabama. 


254. Engine, 4 or5 H. P., for foundry. North 
Carolina. : 


255. Catalogues of boilers, engines, shafting, 
wooden and iron pulleys. West Virginia. 

256. Names and addresses of fiims who makea 
specialty «f iron canal headgates. Utah. 

257. Quarrying machinery; 12 gangs of saws and 
possibly 2 rubbing beds. Tennessee. 

258. Hoisting engines and boilers, 10 and 20 H.P., | 
crusher, lead-smelting furnace, 5 to 10 tons capacity ; 
a reversible hoist wheel, buckets, rope, etc., and min- 
ers’ oil. Catalogues of mining machinery, stating 
net prices. 

265. Heating apparatus, furniture, etc., for a 
hotel now being built. Virginia. 

266. Wanted, one mile 2 in. wrought iron water- 
pipe; two miles of 4-in., 6-in., 8-in, and 10-in., and | 
one mile of 12-1n. C. I. water-pipe, ail sizes; 34-in. to | 
4 in. gas pipe. and malleable iron fitcings, lamps and 
lamp posts. Virginia. 

AMERICAN GOODS WANTED ABROAD. 

201. Pony carriage, four-wheeled, to carry four 
adapted in size for ponies from Shetlands to 14% hands 
high. Queensland, Australia. 

+02. Prices on o1e sacks per thousand. Mexico. 

203. One 60 to 80 H. P, horizontal engine, plain 
side valves. Cuba. 

2u4. Fifty sugar wagons. Cuba. 

v5. Four centrifugal machines, Western, new or 
second hand, in good condition. Cash or on delivery. | 
For shipment to sugar plantation in Cuba. New 
York. 

2vu6. Flour mill machinery; small plant. Mexico. 

211i. Carriage and buggy furnishings, shafts and | 
whips. Fhilippme Islands. 

212. Platform scales. Philippine Islands. 

218. Windmills and pumping machinery for irri- 
gation work lippine Islands. 


214. Store channeling and quarrying machine. 
Philippine Islands. 


215. Cheap watches. Philippine Islands. 


216. Varnish and spirits of turpentine. Philip- | 
pine Islands. 


217. Kerosene oil, 135 degrees and 150 degrees | 
flash. Queensland, Australia. 


218. Dried apples in quarters and other fruit in 
tius. Queensland, Australia. 


219. Cream tartar. Queensland, Australia. 
220 Clothes-pins. Queensland, Australia. 








221. Tobacco. Queensland, Australia. 


222. Cauned goods. Soup and oysters. Queens- 
land, Australia. 


233. Pump, to pump 50,000 gallons per day (10 
working hours) a distance of four miles, with an eleva- 
tion of 500 feet, engine and pipe ; state price f.o.b. 


| New York, also freight by car lot, to Guaymos and to 


Hermosillo, Mexico. 


234. Mine pump. Mexico. 


235. Catalogues, mining machinery, pans and 
settlers, shoes and dies. Mexico. 


247. Catalogues of brick-making machines. 
Mexico. 

259. Shooks wanted. Size and thickness of wood 
for boxes: 30 gross lots No. 4, side, 10 x 34% x k 
in.; ends, 5 x 34 x 3¢in.; bottoms, 10 x 544 x 
in. 30 gress lots No. 7, sides, 114g x Kin.; ends, 6 
x 8 in.; bottoms, 1144 x 614 x Kin. 10 gross lois 
No. 8, sides, 12 x 444 x 1 mm.; ends, 644 x 4g x 3 


|in.; bottoms, 12 x 634 x Kim. 10 gross lots No. 10, 


sides, 144% x 41g x kin.; ends, 64g x 44 x 3¢ in; 
bottoms, 144% x 634 x Kin. Australia. 

260. Particulars, prices, etc., wanted of a new 
gun and blasting powder, invented by Mr. Hengst 3 
Sydney. 

261. Parties wanted, to arrange for a private 
brand of oil. Sydney. 


262. Parties want samples of cotton oil products, 
said to take place of lard and keep in hot climate. 
Queensland. 


263. Machines for making chocolate, candies, 
liquorice droys and lozenges. Machine for marma- 
lade cutting. Queensland. 

264. Wants to be put in correspondence with 
manufacturer of McLean’s Sweat Collars. Brisbane. 








GENERAL MINING NEWS. 


Two suits of unusual importance bave been begun in 
the United States Court at Denver by Chicago attor- 
neys who represent Jobu V. Farwell. The suits are 


| against Thomas J. Cooper—one for $500,000 and the 
| other for $100,000. In the first case attachments to 


secure the amount were made of 41,666 shares of stock 
in the Marion Mining Company, of Leadville, Colo., 
and a garnishment was served on M. B. Carpenter, the 
vice-president of the company, who holds the stock in 


| trust. The second case is brought to recover the $100,- 


000 which is part of Farwell’s investment in the May- 
flower Mining Company, of Idaho, and for which 


| amount Cooper is alleged to have guaranteed Farwell 


against loss 

Shipments of iron ore fromthe mines of the district 
mentioned below for the season up to and including 
September 25th, as reported by the Marquette, Mich., 
Mining Journal, were as follows: 


Tons. Tons. 

1889. 1888. 

| Marquette, Marquette District.... 1,106,851 612,219 

St. Ignace, * Peas 38,254 91,311 

Escanaba, e | eae 739,694 620,874 

*Gladstone, ss ne A eit ae ses sabu 

- 4 Menominee District. ..: ee = Seweus 

Escanaba, on ° . wows «= ID 791,744 
= Gogebic District........ 209,187 133, 

Ashland, ES - 1,203,462 822,501 


Two Harbors, Vermillion District. 658,453 279,186 
3,330,924 


*The shipments from Gladstone, Marauette District, 
are ———— from the Republic mine, and from Glad- 
stone, Menominee District, shspments from the Chapin 
and Ludington mines. 


ALABAMA. 


Preparations are being made to develop extensive 
deposits of clay about 150 miles from Memphis, near 


TO NR haduns vines’ kbseee 5,248,254 








| Margerum Station, in this State, just south of the 


Mississippi line. Avalyses of the depusit are said to 
show the following: No. 1, water and organic matter, 
6 81 per cent.; silica, 80°07; alumina, 11°46; ferric- 
oxide, 0°57; lime, 0°12; magnesia, 0°37; undetermined 
matter and loss, 0 60; total, 100°00; Kaolin base, 
98°34; impurities. 1°66 per cent. No. 2, silica, 
48°192; alumina, 39 864; water, 03°277; magnesia, 
01°133; lime, 02°177; alkalies, 04-111; organic 
matter, 01 246. 
ARKANSAS. 
MARTIN COUNTY. 
{From an Occasional Correspondent. | 
Yellville, Sept. 30. 
There is news of interest from the Rush Creek Camp. 
Messrs. Albright & Co. recently bought a tract of 80 
acres for $10,000 dollars. This takes in part of the 
mountain between Rush and Clabber Creeks, and has 
superior water power on it. 
he mining company at the mouth of Boat and 
Cedar Creeks commenced work again with the sturdy 
old McRae in front and other good men used to the 
camp. Mr. Le Marchal will conduct the work as 
superintendent. 


ARKANSAS MINING AND INVESTMENT COMPANY.— 
This company has quit work in its shaft on Clabber 
Creek at 55 feet. with good indications in the bottom. 
Mr. Murto, the efficient and able superintendent, is 


| doing assessment work on this company’s numerous 


claims. 
BUFFALO ZINC AND CopPER COMPANY.—This com- 


| ARIZONA. 

MOHAVE COUNTY. 

Yucca MIninG ComPpany.—This company has been 

incorporated in New York under the laws of New 
York State, with a capital stock of $100,000. The 
trustees are Joseph Van Vleck, the treasurer of the 
Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Company; E. 
Coleman, E. Coffin, Jr., Charles W. Parsons and 
George Notman. 

YAVAPAI COUNTY. 


HACKBERRY MINING COMPANY.—This company has 
been organiz2d in New York City with a capital stock 
of $250,000. The trustees are the same as those of the 
Yucca Mining Compauy named above. 


CALIFORNIA. 
SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY. 


CRUICKSHANK.—It is reported that a new 10-stamp 
mill is now being erected at this mine of Los Buenos 
district, to the sale of which we referred in our issue 
of September 21st. 


COLORADO. 


CrysTtaL RIvER MINING CoMPANY.—This com- 
pany has been incorporated by Johu T. Johnston, W. 
H. Mansur, Archie McVey, Jobn Kinkaid, E. P. 
Shove and C. W. Shores. The capital stock is fixed at 
$500,000. Operations. will be conducted in Colo- 
rado, with offices in Denver, St. Louis and Chilli- 
cothe, Missouri. 

CUSTER COUNTY. 

GEYSER MINING AND MILLING COMPANY.—In con- 
versation with a representative of the ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JOURNAL this week, Mr. 8. G. Doran, 
ove of the largest New York stockholders of the com- 
pany, said: ‘‘ Our work has been delayed during the 
summer by a washout on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railway, which has delayed the arrival of a p’rtion 
of our machinery, but everything is now in shape for 
active operations. A letter from Mr. C. B. Johnson, 
the superintendent, dated September 28d, informs me 
thatthe main shaft, which has already reached the 
dept of 425 feet, will be sunk to 500 feet. The 
company 1s in good financial condition. Its sole 
indebtedness consists of bonds, which have 
been issued to the amount of $12,000 or $15,000 to 
provide funds for development work. In addition to 
this, 22,871 shares of stock have been sold at $1 per 
share for the same purpose. The annual stockholders’ 
meeting, which was to be held on September 19th, has 
been postponed until O. tober 3lst, when it will take 
place at Silver Cliff, Colo. The present board of direc- 
tors consists of the following gentlemen: A. A. Rowe, 
of Boston; A. L. Brown, Whitefield, N. H.; Edwin 
Prescott, Boston; S. G. Doran, New. York; John H. 
Norton, Boston; C. B. Johnson, Colorado; C. H. 
North, Boston. Mr. Rowe is President: Mr. Norton, 
Vice President; Mr. James W. Cartwright, Secretary 
and Treasurer. Messrs. Brown, Norton and Prescott 
constitute the Executive Committee of the board. The 
‘Dr. R. C. Flower element’ has been eliminated en- 
tirely from the enterprise.” 


EAGLE COUNTY. 


LITTLE CHIEF.—-This mine, which was worked in 
the early days of Battle Mountain, a short time ago 
was started up under a new company, composed of St. 
Louis capitalists. A new incline was run, and at a 
depth of 150 feet the old workings were cut. A body 
of sand carbonates was found lying in a perfect chan- 
nel in the lime, and cut by a drift showing 40 feet 
wide of ore, with no top or bottom, while along the 
channel it was exploited some 70 feet. The ore isa 
gray and brown sand, and the channel is supposed to 
be a continuation of the ore struck on surface while 
grading for the engine house, 325 feet distant. and is 
500 feet from the mouth of the old incline. Several 
tons of ore are on the dump and 30 tons lie in the 
mine broken. The other work going on is progressing 
rapidly and several buildings are being erected. The 
incline will now be run on the old incline at a greater 
angle, so as to cut the sulphides at a good depth. 


SILVER BELLE.—This mine, one of the oldest pro- 
ducing properties of the Red Mountain district, al- 
though idle for the past three years, is now being put 
in shape to resume operations. It was located in 1864, 
says the Denver Republican, by W. H. Harvey, now 
of Pueblo, and during the following summer was the 
largest producer in the entire district. But it was 
finally closed down and abandoned entirely, not be- 
cause the ore body was pinched out, but for the reason 
that it led into an adjoining claim, the Gertie H., 
owned by the Dutton Bros., of Ouray. This spring 
the mine was sold at United States’ marshal’s sale, and 
was bid in by Alvin J. Dutton, representing himself 
and the above-mentioned bank, for the sum of $75,500. 
The other debts against the Belle were paid by the 
purchasers, who took immediate steps to renew work 
on the mine. Since operations were suspended the 
buildings have gone to ruin, and the entire workings 
of this once famous producer are now filled with water. 
The new owners have recently let a contract to Mr. 
William Finch, ot Ouray, to erect a $25,000 pumping 
and hoisting plant. 

YANKEE GIRL Mininc Company.—Mr. Thomas 
Guinan, a former foreman of this company, bas, with 
others, secured a lea-e on the Yankee Girl dump, and 
has just commenced the erection of a 40-ton capacity 
concentrator. Ernest, Craig & Co., of Pittsburgh, 
are Mr. Guinan’s partners in the enterprise. 

LAKE COUNTY. 

LIttLe Curer MintnG Company.—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders, beld at No. 45 Broadway, 
New York City, October Ist, the old board of trustees 
were re-elected. The board now consists of Messrs. 


' pany has not commenced work, but will resume soon, ' Thos. Pitbladdo, R. L, Brower, Edw. Earle and E. C. 
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Kimball. Mr. Pitbladdo was subsequently re-elected 
President; Mr, Brower, Vice-President ; and Mr. 
Earle, Secretary. The treasurer’s report showed a 
cash balance on the Ist inst. of $14,000, and in Augus 
the profits from current operations were $500, which, 
we understand, is the largest amount made in any 
montb this year. Nearly all of the Little Pittsburg 
property which this company recently acquired has 
now been leased out, as is also the Little Chief. 

Warp ConsoLipaTeD MininG Company.—Con- 
cerning this company, our Leadville correspondent 
writes as follows: ‘*The late manipulations of this 
stock should not be stigmatized as a swindle, but there 
is evidently an effort to give an appearance of greater 
value to the property than it actually merits. They 
own about twelve acres, half of which is leased to the 
Roudebrush Leasing Company, but work on this bas 
been suspended for some time, and the lease is for 
feited. The other half is heing worked under lease 
by the Lee Basin Mining Company, and the royalties 
average about $2.800 per month. During 1888 the 
company received about $55,000, and_ while 
their receipts will not aggregate as much _ this 
year, there is an even chance of their being 
larger next —_year. At the same time 
the average is so small, and its probabilities are now 
so well understood, that the probabilities of any con- 
siderable increase is not at all flattering The item 
in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL of Au- 
gust 24th gave the impression that the company had 
an income for July of about $25,000, and this is cal- 
culated to induce tbe public to buy stuck at too high a 
figure. Their receipts for July were probably about 
$2,000—at least nos over that from royalty on ore 
sold. Messrs. Dominick & Dickerman i epresent the 
company in New York.” 

The statement in the ENGINEERING AND MINING 
J OURNAL of August 24th, to which our correspondent 
ret rred, was taken froma statement on file at the 
New York Consolidated Stock and Petroleum Ex- 
change. The New York office of the company is at 
No. 53 Broadway. 


OURAY COUNTY. 


_ GENESEE-VANDERBILT MINING CompaNny.—A meet- 
ing is to be held for the purpo-e of deciding upona plan 
for raising money to relieve the mine of debt and con- 
tinue the work of development. The whole burden of 
the expense of working this property since the company 
has been organ‘zed, says the St. Louis Republic, has 
been borne by nineo the gentlemen wroare most larze- 
ly interested, and who have centributed between $65,- 
000 and $75,000 toward the work of development so 
far done. The property, including the Genesee claim, 
originally cost $170,000, and all but $30,000 has been 
paid, At the time the company was organized there 
were 200,000 shares of stock, which was for sale at 
$2.50 per share. Of this stock only 12,000 shares have 
been disposed of. |The company now sees its mistake 
1n placing so high a figure on this stock, and as itis not 
its desire to reorgan’ze upon a lower basis, it has de- 
cided tomake an appeal to the stockholders to assist 
it in its need. 


[From a Special Correspondent.] 

AMERICAN BELLE.—This mine, at Red Mountain, 
bas just completed a 300-foot shaft and begun cross- 
cuttipg to ore chutes. ’ 

Guston.—This mine owntd by the New Guston 
Company, Limited, of London, England, is the heav- 
icst shipper in the section, producing 350 to 450 tons 
per month. Tbe shaft is 400 feet de2p. A new direct- 
acting hoisting plaut is now being made by Fraser & 
Chalmers, to be placed on the mine this fall. It will 
be a double 14x 48 engine, und one of the largest in 
the State. The mine has been a regular dividend- 
paying property since the present superintendent, T. 
E. Schwarz, took charge, a year ago, of the then 
abandoned mine. 


NortH Star —This mine on Sultan Mountain is 
producing well from the drifts and stopes from the 
tower tunnel level. Ore isa galena and gray copper, 
carrying 40 to 70 ounces silver. 


PAYMASTER.—This property, near Ironton, owned 
by New Haven capital, is producing some ore from 
the third level. Have recently shipped a few car 
loads to Durango smelter. Ore carries ruby silver, as 
euriching mineral with galena. F. Durgy, part owner 
and minager. 


PYRAMID.—This mine is located on the well-known 
**Letter G’ vein, and is being developed by Captain 
Freeman and friends, of New York. 


RED MOUNTAIN VANDERBILT COMPANY.—This com- 
pany, of St. Louis, a year since a very active stock on 
the St. Louis board, and owning the Vanderbilt and 
Genesee mines on Red Mountain, bave suspended 
operations. We understand an effort is being made 
to raise funds to reach greater depth. 


SILVER CROWN.---This mine, located near Chatta 
nooga, seven miles from Silverton, hasa very strong 
vein carrying large surface showing of low grade 
galena, It is, however, totally undeveloped beyond 
some surface cuts. 


YANKEE GIRL.—This property is producing two 
cars per week. The company is building a concentra- 
tor for its accumulated iow grade ores. In the ENGI- 
NEERING AND MINING JOURNAL of August 3lst men 
tion was made of a discovery of an ore body by tbe 
new superintendent, said to be the main body to the 
stringer which was worked out by Mr. T. E. Schwarz, 
the late superintendent, in 1885. This inferentially 
does an injustice to Mr. Schwarz, who is an engineer 
of no little ability. The ore referred to was left by 
him in old workings to support mine stations and main 
shaft, and cannot be termed a new ore body. 





PITKIN COUNTY. 

According to the Aspen Times, a contract bas been 
closed between the Mollie Gibson Mining and Milling 
Company and the Smuggler Mining Company, by 
which the former is to concentrate 2,000 tons of 
Smuggler ore. This results from the handling of 200 
tons of Smuggler by the Gibson mill a short time ago, 
in which three and a half tons of low grade ore were 
concentrated into one ton, returning 40 ounces silver 
and 38 per cent. lead. 


ASPEN City.—A number of St. Leuis gentlemen 
are reported to have purchased an interest in this 
mine, a property located within the corporate limits of 
the city of Aspen. The mine was located in May 
of this year. It is situated immediately between the 
Mollie Gibson on the northeast and the Enterprise on 
the southeast, the end Jine of the Aspen City joining 
the end lines of both the above properties. A two- 
compartment shaft has been sunk to a depthof 90 
feet, and it is expected to strike the contact at a depth 
of 200 feet. 


ASPEN UNITED MINING AND MILLING COMPANY.— 
This company, it is said, will soon list its properties on 
the Denver Exchange. These properties comprise the 
Sunset, located in the Maroon district; Asp-n, a large 
producer; the Unexpected, in Tourtelotte Park ; the 
Panama and Wyandotte. Mr. Humphrey is secretary 
and general manager of the above properties. 


SAN JUAN COUNTY. 
TITUSVILLE.—It is announced that this mine, on 


Kendal! Mountain, has been sold by Thomas M. Trippe 
to St. Louis parties for $250,000. 


DAKOTA. 


Andrew Moss hassucceeded in interesting New 
York and Pittsburg parties in a group of mine quartz 
locations situated partly in the Bald Mountain and 
Whitewood districts, says the Deadwood Times. A 
corporation consisting of the following gentlemen has 
been formed under the Dakota laws: H. C. Avery, 
Thos. Brown, Jas. Deeds, B. Blakewell, Jno. Snee, C. 





Taze, E. Wilson, T. W. Erwin, Andrew Moss. The 
capital stock is $1,250,000, shares #5 each. 


LAWRENCE COUNTY. 


DEADWOOD-TERRA MINING (COMPANY —Messrs. 
Lounsbery & Co. intorm us that the product of this 
company for August was $39,110. The amount of 
ore crushed was 20,540 tons, a falling off of about 
9,000 tons from the average amount crushed during 
the Jast fiscal year. Tuis decrease is due to the 
shutting down vf the Terra mill of 80 stamps 
on July 16th in order that the Deadwood and 
Terra mills might be combined and 40 stamps 
added. This work is now in progress, and when corn- 
pleted will give the company 200 stamps under one 
roof. The company is also using the Father De Smet 
mill of 100 stamps. During the fiscal year ending 
July 1st, 1889, Messrs. Lounsbery & Co. inform us 
that the total amount of orecrushed was 349,008 tons, 
from which $682,804.56 was realized. The average 
grade of the ore per ton was $1.96. 


Iron HILL Mininc Company.—The official state- 
ment shows that the bullion production for August 
had anet value of $46,831.06. The resignation of 
Col. C. W. Carpenter as a director was accepted, and 
Meyer Wheeler, of Chicago, a heavy stockholder, ap- 
pointed to the vacancy. Seth Bullock has gone to 
Aurora, I[il., and St. Louis, Mo., intending to make 
arrangements for shipment to the former place of 
matte produced by the Iron Hill smelter when running 
on pyrites a short time since. 


SEABURY-CALKINS CONSOLIDATED MINING ComM- 
PANY.—Tbe six cars of ore recently snipped to the 
Kansas City Smelting aad Refining Company, at Kan- 
sas City, it is said, averaged about $60 per ton im gold 
and $5 in silver. There is more high-grade ore ready 
for shipment, which will go forward as soon as returns 
are received on the last lot, Work continues at the 
mine. 


Spanish R. Mininc ComMpany.—This company’s 
shipments to Kansas City average, it is said, about 
three carloads of ore per week. Work is now going 
on in the 100 and 170 foot levels, and some rich, soft 
carbonate ore 1s being taken out. - 


IDAHO. 
LEMHI COUNTY. 


VIOLA CoMPANY, LIMITED.—A recent report of the 
manager states: ‘‘ We have stopped work in the old 
Violaclaim. Weare now workiog in Westmoreland 
level and doing yearly assessment work on our un- 
—— claims—Mary Ann, Carbonate, Excelsior, 

ew Translation and Annex.” 


ILI.INOIS. 


ILLINOIS COAL AND COKE CoMPANY.—It is re- 

orted that the strike of this company’s miners in the 
Poort district has been settled by arbitration. The 
e-mpany consents to pay 70 cents per ton. 


HARDIN COUNTY. 


By anerror in our issue of September 14th the Pell 
Fluor Spar Mining Company, of this county, was lo- 
cated in Dakota in place of illinois. 

(From an Occ&sional Correspondent.) 

Since writing you, ‘Tbe Ohio Valley Flux 
and Iron Company,” of Rosiclare, Hardin 
Co., IL, has spiung into existence, ostensi- 
bly for tbe manufacture of the ‘*Henry Glass 
Patented Chemical Flux for Iron and Ores.” ‘This 
new flux, it is said, is a wonderful product, and the 
only flux ever discovered of marked affinity for the 
silicon, silica, phospborus and sulphur contained in 
iron and otber metals. As a consequence, there is 


much excitement created over this discovery where 
the flux has been tested, and the demand for an imme- 
diate supply from some of the largest foundries and 
pipe works in the country is so urgent that the ground 
floor is being laid by Dr. Glass and his friends for an 
extended manufacture of the article. Ina recent test 
of this flux in Louisville, testimonials trom responsi- 
ble and reliable foundrymen assert that castings were 
taken from the molds so soft as to be driJled by a hand 
drill, and so malleable as to be bent in a vise by blows 
from a hammer like wrought irop. Also, that the 
texture of the iron was much finer and stronger and 
tougher than usual, and breakage in the cooling 
process was entirely avoided; also, that the runs were 
made at much less expense than by any other flux, 
and a large saving of fuel and no sparks to put out 
the eyes of the men. 

It is further stated that six pounds cf this material 
will thorougaly flux a ton of common pig iron to the 
last drop of iron in it, and leave the cupola ferfectly 
clean and all ready for steady running day after day ; 
ten pounds will do the same thing for a ton of the com- 
monest and poorest scrap iron. If one-halt of what is 
said about this new flux is true, itis indeed a boon to 
foundrymen, as it insures to them perfect castings 
every time they are lifted from the molds—no flaws, 
no blemishes, no sand holes to mar or destroy the fruits 
of their lab-r. The materials composing this new flux 
are siid to be rare and valuable minerals found in this 
section only, and are combined in certain proportions 
and reduced to a powder and applied wet, six to ten 
pounds to a ton of metal. The application 1s perfectly 
simple, and no damage or danger can possibly result 
from itsuse, but, on the contrary, immense satistaction 
and pecuniary benefit. 


MARYLAND. 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY. 


UNION Min1nG Company.—At a special meeting o 
this company held in Baltimore, General Gilmor 
Meredith was elected a director iu place of James 
Rousevelt, of New York, resigued. 


MICHIGAN. 


MICHIGAN GOLD MINING Company —This company 
has been doing but little work on its property on the Isb- 
peming gold range, says the Marquette Mining Jour- 
nal, owing to the uncertainty growing out of the liti- 
gation over the title, which will only be removed by 
the decision of the Supreme Court, soon to be rend- 
ered. Recently, however, it was determined to un- 
water one of the shafts and to resume work with a 
light force, so as to have everything in readiness to 
push work in case the issue of the suit shall ba favor- 
able to the company. 


COPPER MINES. 


PENINSULA MINING COMPANY.—A second head of 
stamps has been started at this mine, which, accord- 
ing to a lake paper, will prebably increase the output 
to about 100 tons per month. 


TAMARACK MINING COMPANY.—At the stockholders’ 
meeting in Boston on the 3d inst. the annual reports 
published in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 
last week were presented and the following board of 
directors was elected: Joseph W. Clark, of Connecti- 
cut; A. W. Spencer, Edward 8S. Grew, George F. 
Bemis, John N. Dennison, all of Massachusetts; 
Franklin Fairbanks, of Vermont; Jchn Daniell, of 
Michigan. Secretary and Treasurer, R. 8. Bigelow. 


IRON MINES. 
[From a Special Correspondent.] 


Concerning the mives which Mr. Ferdimard Schle- 
singer isreported to have bought fora Berlin syndicate, 
as noted in the ENGINEERING AND MinING JOURNAL 
of September 21st and 28tb, I may say that although 
rumor says Schlesinger bought the Bessie mine near 
Humboldt, I cannot tind cut who bought it. I asked 
the owner, who replied ‘‘A man from Chicago has an 
option.” But the mine is not worth the comment it is 
receiving. It is located some distance north of the 
town of Humboldt (say 114 miles), and upon the north- 
ern edge of the basin, the southern edge of which holds 
the old Washington, Samson and Baron mines. A 
peculiarity is that the ore is a soft blue hematite with 
an admixture of hard steel ore, while those named 
are “hard” cres. I understand it bovers in 
the ragged edge of the Bessemer limit in 
its phosphorous contents. The development is limited, 
consisting of a number of small test pits of varying 
deptb. some showing ore, others black slates, caprock 
or ledge material, as the case may be. It is a fair 
prospect, not a mine, as the deepest shaft is about 60 
feet. I dow’t thik there’s any machinery on the 
ground, which is an 80-acre tract leased from the 
Michigan Iron and Land Company. The examina- 
tion reported in local papers as being made for Schle- 
singer, upon the Buffalo, South Buffalo, Queen and 
Prince of Wales mines. was made for a Chicago party. 
The mines are good ones, but the price asked for the 
leases was considered too high. The Queen mine is 
remarkable in its record. and when more fully devel- 
oped by a shaft now sinking will make a place for 
itself among the * big ones.” It is about two years 
old, shipped about 60,000 tons from its only shaft 
this year, is free of debt and will fay a handsome 
dividend. 4 

In our issue of September 28th a_ typographical 
error mede the price at which the Prince of Wales 
and Queen, Buffalo and South Buffalo mines were 
held at $75,000 in place of $750,000, as it should have 
been. 

CHaptin.—At the Chapin the ore is still being sent 
| to surface rapidly, and the 50,000 tons of last month 
will be equaled if not exceeded by the output of this 
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company’s machine shops, is going down slowly, and 
crosscuts have been driven from the 4th, 
5th, and 6th levels, a distance of about 170 
feet, to the line of this new shaft and the shaft 
will be ‘‘raised to” at each level. When completed 
the shaft together with ‘‘D” shaft, will serve as out- 
lets for the ore from the west end of the mine. The 
ground above the sixth level and east of the present 
terminus of the rope hauJage, which has all been more 


or less affected by the caves which have 
taken place at different times, will all be 
worked out and filled by the system for 


some time in force, but the new ground west of and 
below the present sixth level will be mined 
by the new system lately decided upon, except that 
below this sixth level where the ground has been 
crushed a level of 100 feet of ore will be left intact, 
for the purpose of increasing the stability and safety 
of the mine, and instead of opening out and workivg 
the 7tb levels of the present working shafts they will 
+a to the 8th and stoped from there to the 
7th. 


The arrangements made will dispense with the use 
of timber except in places where a soft seam of ore is 
encountered. That the Chapin is destined, should its 
owners see fit to test its capacity, to produce a million 
tons in one year can hardly be doubted. When 
the preparations now being made are completed, it 
will be no troubie to hoist 100,000 tons per month 
through the four shafts, B,C, D and the new five 
compartment shaft, and as to its being mined there 
need be no question. It may not be generally under- 
stood that tbere isa large lens of ore on the Coapin 
property which bas never been wrought, but the future 
will disclose this fact.—Eachange. 

Hancock [Ron Mininc Company.—The directors 
of this company have decided to suspend operations— 
the siuking of the shaft—until the assessment of 
10 cents a share, due on about 10,000 shares of stock, 
is paid up, or until the stock is closed out, after which 
the work of sinking to the ore body will be con- 
tinued. 

MILWAUKEE & SUPERIOR MINING ComMPpaNy.— 
Messrs. John 8. George, Francis Boyd, Jobn Black, 
H. M. Benjamin, and Thomas Shea incorporated this 
company, with a capital stock of $250,000. The 
company has —— the Superior mine on the 
Gogebic range from Robert Nunnemacher, who pur- 
chased it at sheriff’s sale recently, on behalf of 
creditors of the property, and will work it. The same 
gentlemen were the leading members of the old com- 
pany which owned the mine before it was purchased 
by Mr. Nuonemacher. 


MINNESOTA. 
ST. LOUIS COUNTY, 

MinNESOTA lRON MINE.—Of the extensive improve- 
ments on this property the new compressor house is 
perhaps the greatest, and when completed will con- 
tain the most powerful machinery yet introduced on 
the Vermillion range. The building itself is 75 feet by 
58 feet, 16 feet under the eaves, the floor being built 
of steel I-beams, between which are brick arches in con- 
crete, the whole covered by a layer of cement. The 
smoke stack is circular, 64-inch flue, built of brick on 
an octagon base 17 feet high, constructed entirely of 
quartzite stone. Its total height from fire plate is 
exactly 100 feet. The machinery in the engine room 
consists first, of two pairs of E. Reynolds Corliss en- 
gives,built by E. P. Allis & Co., of Milwaukee. They 
have a high pressure cyl nder J8 inches in diameter, 
low pressure 36 inches, and an air cylinder 20 inches 
in diameter. They bave a stroke of 48 inches and the 
fly wheels are 18 feet in diameter, and each weigh 18 
tons. At sixty revolutions per minute these engines 
would each develop 400 horse power, and could be 
ruv to give 500. The main air pipe, which conveys 
the air from the engines to the smaller pipes, and sub- 
sequently to the drills, is 14 inches in diameter. 
Besides these two condensers there will be put in the 
building a non-condensing engine having 20-inch 
steam, 20 inch air and 30-inch stroke, to be used in 
case of necessity. In addition to this there are two 
water pumps for supplying water to the mines, and 
for boiler purposes, discharging through a 5-inch 
water main. 

In the boiler room are three vertical tubular boil- 
ersof the Reynolds pattern, and are also furnished 
by E. P. Allis & Co., of Milwaukee. The shells are 
18 feet lovg, 84 inches in diameter, and each one 
contains 203 two and a half inch tubes, 12 feet long. 
This gives a heating surface of 1,563 square feet. 
Each boiler is designed to carry 110 pounds steam 
pressure, and has 156 horse power. 

Almost directly south of the Ely pit a new brick 
building bas been built, which is to contain the new 
hoisting engines now on the ground ready to put 
in. The building is 115 feet long by 48 feet wide, 69 
feet of its length being taken up by the engine room 
and the remaining 45 feet by the boiler room. 
It is built on the same plan as the compressos 
building, with a truss roof and fire proof floors, 
At the east end*is a circular smoke-stack. It hasa 
61-inch flue and is 63 feet high, which together with 
its 17-foot stone base, gives it a total heigat of 80 feet 
from the grate surface. The machinery in the engine- 
room consists of two 18x48-inch? Reynolds Corliss en- 
gines, of the E. P. Allis & Co. manufacture; two 8- 
foot hoisting drums, furnished by Webster, Camp & 
Lane, of Akron, Ohio; one 1144x20-inch 
Buckeye engine used for electric light pur- 
poses, and two ‘dynamos of the arc 
light system. Inthe boiler room are the four hori- 
zontal ,tubular boilers, 60 inches in diameter and 16 
feet long, which will furnish the steam to these en- 
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gines. Fach boiler has fifty-four 4-inch tubes and is 
supplied with Reynolds’ feed water heater. Such are 
the improvements and additions now being made by a 
company, which has each year doubled the former 


NEVADA. 
ELKO COUNTY. 
COMMONWEALTH MINING CoMPANY.—The changes 


: : to the concentrating plant of this company, at Tus- 
=" a te — = —, . one carora, will be completed, it is thought, during the 
the property a0 the Montana shaft on first half of October, and the work of ore production 


will then be resumed. 


GRAND Prize Mintnc CoMPpANY.—At the annual 
meeting of this company held: in San Francisco on the 
18th ult., the old management was re-elected without 
opposition. Ia his annual report to the stockholders 
Superintendent Coffin says: ‘‘The water has been 
lowered from the 300 to the 400-foot level, and is be- 
ing lowered now to the500-foot level. After the water 
was lowered to the 400-foot level the ore showing in 
the winze 35 feet below the 3U0-foot level was follow- 
ed on down to the 400-foot level, at which point the 
water was again encountered, and further develop- 
ment in a downward direction stoppei. Here the 
vein was good, showing 18 inches of high-grade ore, 
90 tons extracted and milled averaging $283 82 per 
ton, and yielding in bullion $19,407.64. During the 
extraction of this there was also a Jarge amount 
of concentrating ore taken out and piled on 
the dump. The above mentioned ore body gives prom- 
ise of developing well, both in quality and quantity,on 
the 500 foot level; likewise that in the south drift 
below the 400-level. Three thousand one hundred feet 
of drift is now open and ready for extraction of con- 
centrating ore; some is averaging in width from 
two to five feet, and extending from the 490 up to the 
200-foot level, and assayiug from $15 to $50 per ton, 
besides which there is a large amount now on the sur- 
face. After the plant now being put in is finished the 
company will be enabled to work the large amount of 
low-grade ore now in sight profitably. The water 
nearly out to the 590-foot level, and the concentration 
plant soon to be finished and in operation, wili mean a 
reduction in expenses and a source of revenue in its 
stead during the ensuing year. 


ESMERALDA COUNTY. 


CATHERWOOD.—It is reported that these mines, i» 
Palmetto district, are being developed by New York 
capital. 


the north side. Six diamond drills are constantly 
at work, besides several crews on testpitting. 

The work of setting machinery is being rapidly 
pushed forward, and the plant will be in working 
order about the first of December. 


MISSOURI. 


CHICK-SHORT METHOD SMELTING AND REFINING 
CoMPANY.—This company has been organized at 
Kansas City, Mo., and has been granted a charter by 
tbe Secretary of State of Kansas. The capital is 
$15,000,000. The purpose is to build a large refinery 
in Kansas City, Mo. The directors of the company 
are: David J. Brewer, Thomas Storms and Nelson 
Acres, of Leavenworth, Kan ; George H. Glick, of 
San Francisco, Cal.; John H. Knell, William H. 
Whiteside and Marvin R. King, of Kansas City. 


MONTANA. 
BEAVERHEAD COUNTY. 


CARLISLE GOLD MintnG Company.—It is reported 
that this company, an English corporation, bas pur- 
chased the Phil Shenon mines for $175,000. Sixteen 
full claims cow prise the group, the principal one of 
which is the Golden Leaf, upon which a ten-stamp 
mill has been erected, and which, according to a Mon- 
tana paper, has yielded large returns. The first pay- 
ment bas been made and deeds placed in escrow with 
Clark & Larabie. Mr. J. Stewart Wallace, one of the 
directors of the company, acted as itsagent in the pur- 
chase. and Mr. W. N. Symington, of New York, and 
Mr. G. B. Eustice, manager of the company’s works 
at Carlisle, made the examination and report upon 
which the sale was consummated. 


| 


JEFFERSON COUNTY. 


LitTtLE ALMA.—This mine, located on Shoofly 
Mountain, in the Upper Basin country, near the con- 
rinence of the Basin and Eureka creeks, in this coun- 
ty, has been bonded to O. P. Chisholm, of Chicago, 
Ill., and Professor Barnhart, of Cleveland, OU. The 
bond, according to the Helena Mining Re- 
view, runs until September 1st. 1890, and is for the 
sum of $80,000. A contract has been let for the run- 
ning ofa tunnel to be known as No. 2 tunnel, fora 
distance of 400 feet, or until it taps the vein. Tunnel 
No. 1 is now in on the. vein 380 feet, the last 150 feet 
in ore along the hanging wall. A cross-cut has also 
been driven for the foot wall forty-three feet without 
yet finding it. This cross-cut is in ore the entire dis- 
tance. A second cross-cut has also been driven about 
thirty feet diagonally across the vein, in ore, but with- 
out findibg the foot wall. Tunnel No. 2 will open the 
mine about 150 feet deeper than the present workings. 


LEWIS AND CLARKE COUNTY. 


New State Mininc Company.—This company, 
which has just been organized, is composed entirely of 
Helena capitalists. Among those interested are 
Messrs. Childs and Beatty. Control has been secured 
of the Vulcan lode. Preliminary work has already 
been commenced. Mr. Aleck Swan, who opened up 
the Glouster mine, has been secured as superintendent 
and manager. 


SILVER BOW COUNTY. 


GOLDEN MESSENGER MINING ComMPpaNy.—New 
York Gulch, an old placer mining district, is just now 
the scene of active operations, this company, to which 
we referred in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JoUR- 
NAL of August 17th, being the principal one working 
in the district. The property includes five locations, 
among them the Golden Messenger and Little Dandy, 
which have been worked for three years, but now a 
large force is employed. A new mill is to be built and 
will shortly be in operation. The capacity will be 20 
tons daily.. The Little Dandy is developed by a 160- 
foot shaft and level run at that depth, from which 
more than 500 tons of ore have been extracted. The 
lead has also been opened up 1 500 feet on the surface 
by cuts showing it to be from two to four feet wide. 
The Golden Messenger is developed by a 70-foot shaft 
and several openings in which a four-foot vein is ex- 
posed, worth $15 per ton, the ore being free milling. 


Moopy & SANKEY MINE.—A syndicate composed of 
B. J. Fine and other St. Louis capitalists has secured 
control of this mine in Brown’s gulch, north of 
Burlington. A shaft is being sunk, and is now down 
170 feet. The mine has lain idle for the last six years. 


SouTHERN Cross Mininc ComMpaNny.—The follow- 
ing offizters have been elected: President, Ben G. 
Harris; Vice-President, Salton Cameron; Treasurer, 
J. W. Fairfield; Secretary, Guy X. Piatt. A cross- 
cut on the lead on the 150-foot level, to which we re- 
ferred last week, has been started about 225 feet from 
the thaft. This level is in ore all the way, and the 
cross-cut has run 8 feet into ore, and the foot wall 
has rot yet been reached. As soon as the lead has 
been entirely cross-cut, the 250-foot level, which is 
now extended 115 feet west, will be carried out 225 
feet and the lead cross-cut at that point. The 10- 
stamp mill will begin operations next month: 


TiGEeR.—An interest in this mine, located about 14 
tniles south of Butte, near the Highland district, has 
been sold to Eastern parties. Contract has been let 
for the sinking of a foot shaft and work upon it 
will begin immediately. It is said that it is the inten- 
tion of the company to erect a mill as soon as devel- 
opment will warrant it. 


EUREKA COUNTY. 


Letters received by private parties from Eureka 
District, says the San Francisco Report, state that 
trouble is brewing for the Richmond Consolidated 
Mining Company. It is said that they have recently 
extended their workings into Eureka Consolidated 
ground, and have been detected. The Eureka Con- 
solidated people are reticent about the matter, but it 
is believed that the rumor is true, and that there is 
liable to be some litigation between the companies if 
the trespassing continues. 


Cortez Mines, LimItED.—The results for August 
are: Production, 40,385 ounces; expenses, $20,000; 
tons crushed, 810, 


HUMBOLDT COUNTY. 


Antimony Mines.—Dr. H. H. Hutchings, who rep- 
resents an Eastern company, is engaged in developing 
antimony mines near Black Knob, below Sacramento 
Cafion, in the Humboldt Range. According to local 
papers, he has seven or eight men employed, and ex- 
pects to increase the force shortly to seventeen men. 
He has two or three hundred tons of ore on the dump. 
He intends to reduce the ore on the ground, und for 
that purpose is erecting a smelting furnace. 


Rassit HoLe.—It is reported that C.S. Wright is 
preparing to refine sulphur at these mines, owned by 
Alex. Wise, which, it is said, have produced hundreds 
of tons of brimstone. 


LYON COUNTY. 


Lacruitz.—Mr. J. B. Dazet, one of the principal 
owners of this mine, in Silver City, is about to erect a 
five stamp mill operated by steam. 


STOREY COUNTY—COMSTOCK LODE. 


In reference to the suit brought against the ranchers 
of Carson Valley by the Union Mill and Mining Com- 
pany for appropriating too much of the water of the 
Carson River, to which we referred in our last issue, 
the ranchers held a meeting at Genoa, Nev., on the 
23d ult., anda committee was appointed to confer 
with the Union Mill and Mining Company and request 
that company to withdraw its suit against the ranch- 
ers. The ranchers prefer to build storage reservoirs 
than to go to law. It is said that the Union Mill and 
Mining Company will not consent to such terms of a 
compromise, taking the ground that it held property 
along the river betore there were any ranches, and is, 
therefore, entitled to the full use of the water. The 
ranchers bave agreed to raise funds to fight the Union 
Company in the courts if it does not accept the prof- 
fered terms. 


ALTA MininG Company.—The five somes recently 
added to the former complement of the mill were in 
operation for the first time on the 23d ult., and there 
are now fifteen stamps dropping on ore from the miae 
with a crushing capacity of 50 tons daily. This, it is 
said, will increase the bullion output nearly $30,000 
monthly. 


CONSOLIDATED New YORK MiIninG COMPANY.— 
This company is negotiating for the lease of the Doug- 
las mill in Gold Hill, and it is said will soon begin 
shipping ore there. There is a large area of ore 
stripped between the 600 and 800 foot levels of the mine, 
which is being added to as explorations are advanced. 
Some of this ore is high grade. The mine will make 
the fourth mine in the south end added to the bullion 
producing list on the Comstock, the yield of which 
will increase the gold and silver product of the lode 
above $80,000 monthly. 
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NorRTH OCCIDENTAL GOLD AND SILVER MINING 
Company.—At the annual meeting of this company, 
held in Sau Francisco recently, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, George 
R. Wells: Vice-President, H. Zadig; Trustees, Mark 
Strcuse, Fred Nichols and P. N. Schlesinger. W. H. 
Watson was re-elected Secretary and J. H Kincaid 
was appointed Superintendent. 


OCCIDENTAL CONSOLIDATED MINING COMPANY.— 
During August this mine produced 1,642 tons of ore, 
yielding bullion valued at $13,060.82, of which $11,- 
308.65 was silver and $1,732.17 wes gold. In addi- 
tion to the above, concentrates valued at $12,175 were 
produced, making a total yield for that month of $25,- 
235.82. The yield of the concentrates in gold was 
$4,521 and $7,654 in silver. The average as- 
say value of battery samples was $18.16 per ton, and 
the average bullion yield $15.42 per ton—an average 
of 84 per cent. of the assay value of the ore being re- 
turned in bullion. This was the first month’s run of 
the new 20-stamp mill after its completion. The con- 
centrations are to be shipped to Salt Lake City and 
sold. The product of the mine paid something more 
than the month’s expenses, which is quite satisfactory 
when it is considered that the mill was new and the 
class of ore worked was not high. 


P. J. Keyes Mininc Company.—The shareholder 
of this mine are not at present on a bed of roses by any 
means, and the position of the company on the eve of 
an assessment collection, says the Sin Franciscu Post 
is not as favorable as might be desired by the officials 
who have been living from band to mouth for months 
past on the funds scraped up among parties heavily 
interested in the success of the enterprise. Unless the 
amount now raked in from the few outside holders of the 
stock is much heavier than it was before, there is 
little prospect of it going very far in s-ttling back 
bills or in providing for the necessary legal talent in 
a heavy law suit, which threatens to swamp 
the company. Within the week a _ Virginia 
lawyer has been collecting affidavits in town 
to be used in the suit of P. J. Keyes, 
the original owner of tie property, for back salary 
due him as superintendent. This litigatiou, however. 
will not be a patch on that which threatens in another 
quarter, and in which the service of papers —_ be 
made at‘any moment. The complaint filed will be 
full of interesting details concerning the inner 
workings of the compary in its earlier days, 
and will be of service in exposing to the public 
the arrangements under which such _ enter- 
‘se are floated. It is difficult to conceive the 

ardibood of any set of officials in daring to make an 
arbitrary collection of funds from outside shareholders 
without first acquainting them with the true position 
of the company’s affairs. The total sum demanded 
cannot go far anyway, and it is not likely that share- 
holders would sustain a cut without first taking some 
steps to assure themselves of an actual and undis- 
puted possession of the mine. ~~ 

NEW YORK. 
CATTARAUGUS COUNTY. 

The strike of oil at a depth of 800 feet ona farma 
short distance south of Alleghany is reported. The oil 
was struck in the second sand. Other wells are to be 
drilled in the territory at once. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
COAL. 


The Wheeler & Morrill coke plants of the Cambria 
Iron Company in the Connellsville region, the last to 
remain idle from the recent strike, have resumed 
operations. The men return to work without the com- 
pany signing the Knights of Labor scale, the company 
agreeing to pay the Knights of Labor rates, 


The following collieries of the Schuylkill region 
drawn at Pottsville, Pa., to return prices for coal 
sold in September, 1889, to determine the rate of 
wages to be paid, make the following returns: Ellan- 
gowan Colliery (P. & R. C. & I. Co.), $2.32,;4; Elm- 
wood Colliery (P.& R. C. & I. Co.), $2.31,4; North 
Mahanoy Colliery (P. & R. C. & I. Co.), $2.39; 
Wm. Penn Colliery (W. H. Lewis, Supt.), $2.29; 
Draper Colliery (H. L. Williams), 2 35 %. The aver- 
age of these prices is $2.33,4, and the rate of wages to 
be paid for work in last two weeks of September and 
the first two weeks of October, is five per cent. below 
$2.50 basis. 


LEHIGH COAL AND NAVIGATION COMPANY .—The 
Pottsville Chronicle says that ejectment suits will be 
entered against this company for the possession of up- 
wards of 400 acres of valuable coal lands in Rahn 
Township, ostensibly owned and operated by the com- 
pany, and reputed to be worth $2,000,000. About 
273 acres are on Owl Mountain, and on the whole 
tract several collieries have been erected. The land 
is claimed by ae heirs of Burkhard Moser, who 
died about 1808. That was before Schuylkill County 
was formed and the land was then in Berks County. 
They have formed a company and as soon as the ar- 
rangements are perfected will enter suit at 
Pottsville. The land is situated east and south 
of Tamaqua. There has been no litigation in refer- 
ence to it since 1850, but the general impression exists 
that there is a missing link in the title. After 
Burkhard Moser’s death it passed into the possession 
of John K. Smith and Richard Carter. Carter bought 
Smith out, and sold it to Richard Shoener, who dis- 
Covered that the title was defective. He purchased 
the interest of several heirs, but the claims of the 
heirs of the 400 acres in question were not bought at 
the time, and there is no record of any such transac- 
tion since, unless the Coal and Navigation Company 
will be able to hunt up one, Shoener sold the propesty 
to the Greenwood Coal Company, an adjunct of the 








Little Schuykill Railroad and Navigation Company, 
and the Lehigh Coal and Navigation got possession in 
the ’60’s. or thereabouts, for $1,002,500, through the 
foreclosure of a mortgage held by it. . 

COKE. 

McCLurRE CoKE Company.—It is reported that this 
company has bought Robert Hogsett’s Lemont Coke 
Works, situated four miles north of Uniontown, for 
$131,500. The plant consists of 134 ovens, with 
175 acres of coal land. Included in the purchase 
are 200 acres of surface, 15 acres of fire clay, with 
brick works, railroad sidings, store, etc. The pur- 
cbasers, it is said, will erect 100 new ovens and 
otherwise enlarge and improve the plant. They are 
also negotiating for the purchase of some adjoining 


coal land. 


OIL. 

Exports of refined, crude, and naphtha from the 
following ports, from January Ist to September 28th, 
were as follows: 


1889. 1888. 

Gals. Gals. 
ees cece cscccens 3,509,E11 3,010,172 
Philadelphia.............. 110,108,158 100,564,250 
III, gC duasssioceeee™ 5,748,611 5,641,387 
Perth Amboy............. 13,190,791 16,861,272 
i eee 334,442,999 262,092,785 
TOGED CRMOUEBS «5 icccsccccnseced 466,800,070 388,099,866 


GLOBE REFINING CompaNy.—Henry C. Terry, 
Esg., of Philadelphia, as solicitor for Peter A. B. 
Widener, George W. Elkins, George D. Widener and 
R. F_ Bower, of Philadelphia, and Joseph W. Craig, 
of Pittsburg, bas obtained a charter for this company, 
capital $500,000, the purposes being buying, produc- 
ing, storing, refining and dealing generally in petro- 
leum and manufacturing and dealing in the products 


thereof. 
TENNESSEE. 
POLK COUNTY. 


We have had several inquiries relating to the copper 
mines at Ducktown, and have obtained the following 
information from a gentleman formerly interested in 
these mines: ‘* The mines have not been worked since 
1878. There is no manager there, only some agents— 
residents of the districts—who look after the real 
estate. I doubt whether any systematic effort has 
been made to organize a company for the purchase of 
the mines. There have been some requests for long 
options of purchase, of a nature which would hardly 
lead to business. A railroad is now being built 
through the mines from Blue Ridge, on the Marietta 
& North Georgia Railroad, toward Knoxville. By 
this time the rails are laid from Blue Ridge to Duck- 
town or beyond. This may ultimately lead to 4 re- 
newal of the working of the mines, but I know of no 
present organized effort in that direction.” 


UTAH. 


CHALK CREEK MINING CoMPANY.—This — 
has been formed for the purpose of transacting .all 
business appertaining to the coal trade, including the 
buying and selling of coal lands The company 1s to 
exist for a period of fifty years, and the principal of- 
fice shall be located in Salt Lake City. The capital 
stock is placed at $50,000, shares par value of 50 
cents each. Ten thousand shares are held by the cor- 
poration to be sold for Song conn The officers 
are: O. L. Brown, President; W. W. Bowers, Vice- 
President; A. G. Lee, Secretary; H. P. Mason, treas- 
urer, and these gentlemen with James Thompson, J. 
G. Bechbtol and L. Dahlquist form the Board of Direc- 
tors. The stock is unassessable for five years. 


WASATCH COUNTY. 


GLENCOE GOLD AND SILVER MINING COMPANY.— 
This company has been organized for the purpose of 
conducting a general mining and smelting business. 
It owns the Glencoe, Sofia, and Northside mining 
claims, all situated in Red Pine Gulch. The company 
is to exist for fifty years, and the capital stock is 
et at $2,500,000, shares, $25 each, non-assessable. 

he officers are: M. Shaughnessy, President and Treas- 
urer, G. S. Erb, Vize-President: H. G. McMillan, Sec- 
retary, and these gentlemen, with A. L. Thomas and 
J. Barnett, form the board of directors to serve for 
the ensuing year. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
[From a Special Correspondent ] 
OKANOGAN TERRITORY. 


The town of Ruby, population 300, 108 miles north- 
west of Wilber, is on the line of the Washington Cen- 
tral Railway, running from Spokane Falls to Wilber, 
# distance of 80 miles. The %principal mines of this 
district are as follows: 


ARLINGTON.-—Here is a 20-foot ledge between 
granite for foot wall and porpbyry for hanging wall. 
The developments consist of 229-foot shaft and 400- 
foot cross-cut tunnel. The ore near the surface, free 
milling, gives a return of $50 per ton. Below water 
level the ore becomes base or refractory, containing 
zinc blende, and iron pyrites. A 10-stamp mill using 
the Russell lixiviation process is in course of con- 
struction. Mr. J. B. Tonkin is superintendent. The 
Arlington Mining Company is organized at Portland, 
Ore., Mr. Jonathan Bowrne, secretary. 

BLAcK BEAR.—Development, 75-foot shaft on 2- 
foot vein, carrying native gold in white quartz on 
Palmer Mountain, 28 miles north of Conconully. 


FourtH OF JULY.—This mine shows 30 feet between 
walls, showiag 18 inches of solid ore carrying native, 
brittle and ruby silver, assaying a mill return of 200 
to 500 ounces silver. Owners, P. Clark and Hussey & 
— of Spokane National Bank, Spokane Falls, 


. 
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LonE Star, Conconully or Salmon River district, 7 
miles north of Ruby. The developments on the Lone 
Star consists of 300-foot shaft showing 2 feet of quartz 
between granite walls. The ore galena, zinc blende, 
copper and iron pyrites, assaying 50 ounces silver and 
a large percentage of lead. Mason & Lawrence, 
owners. 


Mopoc Cuirer.—This property is one mile due west 
of Ruby City. D--velopment, 100-foot shaft on the 
vein, 214 feet in width, showing gray and carbonate of 
copper and steel grained —, assaying 100 ounces 
silver and 32 per cent. in lead. Messrs. A. McPherson 
and Murray, of Ruby City, owners. 


New Discovery.—One mile northwest of Ruby 
City, near Ruby Hill, two feet of quariz showing 
galena and carbonate of Jead and copper, assaying 45 
ounces silver and 45 per cent. lead. Mr. Edward Mc- 
Ginnis, of Aspen, Col., owner. 

Rusy.—This mine is on Ruby Hill, two miles south- 
west of Ruby. Ten feet of ore cropping, showing gray 
and carbonate of copper assaying 40 ounces of silver. 

War EAGLE.—Vein three feet between slate or 
shale and porphyry, showing free guld in quartz mill- 
ing five ounces in gold and 45 ounces silver per ton. 
Hussey & Taylor, Spokane Falls, owners. 


PIERCE COUNTY. 


According to press reports of the 25th inst., gold has 
been found almost within the city limits of Tacoma, on 
the school section and outside of the city limits on the 
south section, which is more particularly described as 
No. 16, Township No. 20, north of range three, east. 
Over forty mining claims have been filed in the audi- 
tor’s office. As there are but 3,220 acre tracts in the 
section it appears that some of the claims have Leen 
filed upon more than once. If the claims prove valua- 
ble some interesting complications. will probably arise. 


WISCONSIN.. 


W ASHBURN.—The mine in the Gogebic district is now 
idle and closed down for repairs. Very favorable 
reports were issued by interested parties at the time 
the stock was a on the market, but so far they 
do not seem to have been verified, like those of many 
other prospects un the Gogebic range 





FOREIGN MINING NEWS. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, 
HONDURAS. 


ARAMECINA GOLD AND SILVER MINING CoMPANY, 
LiIMITED.—This company has been registered in Lon- 
don by Hugh C. Godfray, 60 Finsbury-pavement, E. 
C., with a capital of £200,000 in £1 shares, to acquire 
certain mines and mining rights at Aramecina, Hon- 
duras, and to explore, work aud develop the same. 
The first subscribers are: H. Wethered, J. H. Howell, 
O. Wethered, H. L. Wethered, B. C. Godfray, A. W. 
Thomas, W. H. Miller. 


MEXICO. 
LOWER CALIFORNIA. 


The Occidental mine in the Real del Castillo district 
of Lower California is reported to have made another 
shipment of $3,000 in gold, making in all about $14,- 
000 which the mine has yield in the past four 
months. The San Diego papersalso report a shipment 
of $8,000 from the Stonewall mine and $2,600 from 
the International Company’s mines. 


ONTARIO. 


CANADIAN COPPER CoMPANY. — This company 
operating in the Sudbery district started its second 
Herresshoff furnace on September 4th, which has been 
smelting about 125 tons per day since; both it and No. 
l are running in an eminently satisfactory manner, 
and the mines, hoth in pyc peg and undergrcund 
work, are continuing in g ore. The Copper Cliff 
has attained a depth of 500 feet. 





MEETINGS. 

Barton & Georges Creek Valley Coal Company, 
Second National Bank, Cumberland, Md., October 
8th, at 11 a. M. 

El Paso Electric Company, Colorado Springs, Colo , 
October 8th, at 4 P. M. 

International Portelectric Company, 254 Pearl 
street, New York City, October 9th, at 2 Pp. m. 

Nevada Queen Mining Company, 309 Montgome 
street, San Francisco, Cal., October 9th, at 1:30 
o’clock P. M. Transfer books close October 5th. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Consolidated Electric Light Company, quarterly 
dividend of one per cent., payable October Ist. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, quar- 
terly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 

Equitable Gas Company, a dividend of two 
per cent., payable October 15th. Transfers close Oc- 
tober* 1st. 

Hazelwood Oil Company, dividend No. 39, of one 
and one-half per cent., payable October 1st. 

Quicksilver Mining Company, dividend of ene and 
one-balf per cent. upon the preferred stock, payable 
October Ist. 

Tamarack Mining Company, dividend of three dol- 
lars per share, payable October 7th. 

Virginia Mining and Improvement Company, inter- 
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est due on the trust mortgage six per cent. bonds, pay- 
able October Ist at the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


ASSESSMENTS 


| i = } ’ 
- When Ip I’ng’t 


Day of Amn’t 
levied. 


atin per 
Sale. share. 


CoMPANY. 
office. 
.11 Oct. 15 


. 31 Oct. 12 
.16 Oct. 21 
- 50ct. 9 
. 17 Sept. 23 
44 Sept. 11 Oct. 16 
6 Aug. 6 Sept. 12 


| 
13 Oct. 18 
18 


Alliance, Utah Nov. 
American Gulch, 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 1: 
Nov. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Oct. 4 


Oct. 


13, Oct. 
21\/ Nov. 
16 Oct. 

9) Nov. 


Apex, Utah 
Balt. & Vict., 
Bellevue-Idaho, Id 
Best & Belcher, Cal.| 
Bulwer Cons., Cal..| 
Chicago Mill. & Mg. 
Co., Cal 
Cons. New 
Nev 
Crown Point, Cal.. .| 
Del Norte, Cal 
Double Stanard,}| 
Dak 
East Sierra Nevada, 
Nev | 
Florence, Dak 
Gray Eagle, Cal 
Grey Eagle, Dak.... 
Hartery Cons., Cal.. 
Keyes, Nev 
Livermore, Cal.... . 
New La Plata, Dak. 
North Belle Isle.... 
North Carolina, Cal. 
yy eee 
Potosi, Cal 
Scorpion, Nev 
Scott Bar, Cal.. 
Union, Utah 
WwW. 3 BD; Gal.... 


2 Sept. 


1 Aug. 
52|Sept. 
2|Aug. 


14 Sept. 
18 Oct. 21! 
24 Oct. 3 


3)/Aug. 29'Oct. 2 





Aug. 
Sept. 
|Aug. 
2\Sept. 
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MINING STOCKS. 

[For complete quotations of shares listed in New York, 
Boston, San Francisco, Baltimore, Denver, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Pittsburg, Birmingham, Ala.; London 
and Paris, see pages 308 and 309.] 





New York. 
FRIDAY EVENING, Oct. 4. 

There bas been little, if any, improvement in the 
mining share market this week. The *‘ specialties,” 
socallei in some cases because they are specially 
worthiess and in otbers because they are specially 
speculative, are not attracting much attention. The 
Comstocks move slowly. and the few shares, not in- 
appropriately termed investment securities, have met 
with only a very moderate demand. 


Phoenix, of Arizona, did not show much life till yes- 
terday, when liberal buying on both exchanges ad- 
vanced the price from 49@50c. to59@61le. To-day, 
the inquiry ceased and prices weakened. Closing quc- 
tations are 55c. Sales for the week aggregate 1,100 
shares. It is stated work will actively begin at the 
mine very sbortly. The stockholders’ meeting will be 
held next Thursday afternoon. It is to be hoped that 
by the honest development of the property the man- 
agers of the enterprise will show that none of the 
methods of the former promoters of the company are 
to be retained. 


The Comstocks are dull. The San Francisco market, 
temporarily, seems to be without a leader. 


During the week Consolidated California & 
Virginia sold at $6 25@$7.88; Crown Point, $2.75; 
Belcher, $2.70; Ophir, $4.70@$4.55; Savage, $2.05; 
Yellow Jacket, $3; Andes, 85c. ; Bullion, 7O0@80c; Ex- 
chequer, 55c. ; Julia, 40c. ; Occidental, $1.40@$1.50; 
Oriental & Miller, 5c. ; Potosi, $1.50; Scorpion, 85>. ; 
. Utab, $1.10; Alta, $2.30, and Mexizan, $3.80. 

The old Sutro Tunnel stock sold at 5c., and the new 
Trust Certificates at 60@64-. 


As uoted last week, some of the Exchange members 
are inclined to regard the new Sutro Tunnel securities 
rather distrustfully. There seems to be a feeling that the 
re-organization committee 1s going to make altogether 
too good a thing out of the reorganization, and that 
the interests of the stockholders bave not been properly 
taken care of. We have not been able, however, to 
learn of any definite charges against the present man- 
agement. The question has been asked, ‘* What has 
been done with the royalties paid by the various min- 
ing companies using the tunnel during the period of 
reorgan!zation, from the date of the Sheriff’s sale of 
the property, January 14th, 1889, to the date of the 
incorporation of the new company, August 
30th, 188987” Mr. H. A. Thayer. the assist- 
ant secretary of the old Sutro Tunvel com- 
pany, to whom the question -was propounded yes- 
terday, said that ali receipts have been held in trust 
by the Reorganization Committee, who will render a 
full accounting for the same to the stockholders of the 
new company. 


Tne Tuscarora shares are apparently uninviting to 
both speculators and investors. 

There has been rather more activity in the shares of | 
the Bodie mines, but no news of importance from the | 
camp has been received. Bodie Consolidated sold at | 
70c., and Standard Consolidated at 95c. It has been | 
suggested that a consolidation of the Bulwer and 
Standard companies would be advisable and beneficial 
to all interested. With the management of the Bulwer | 
(ompany in its present bands, we do not. believe there 
is much probability of such action. 
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The Amador county shares have improved some- 
what; Astoria is steady at 20c. A San Francisco 
paper has some very uncomplimentary things to say 


ebout the Amador mine and its superintendent, Mr. 
A. P. Minear. 


Brunswick bas fluctuated from 5c. to 3c. Some of 
the holders of these shares who bought them at high 
figures feel that they have been badly bitten. 


Plymouth Consclidated is stronger. fa'es are re- 
ported at $5 and at $3. It will be remembered that 
tbe president of the company has returned to town. 
What is the true explanation of the fluctuations of 
this stock ? 


Quicksilver Common, sold at $6.13@$6.38. 


The Dakota stocks have attracted more attention | 
Hemestake is off at $9.50. Deadwood- | 


than usual. 
Terra is fairly steady at $1.50. Interesting informa: 
tion concerning the work at this mine is given in our 
mining news columns. Caledonia developed the big- 
gest surprise of the week. For a long time past there 
bave been bids in the market at $3, but these were 
suddenly withdrawn this week, and yesterday an offer 
of 100 sbares finding no buyers at tne last quotations, 
was closed at $2.75. To-day a well-known broker, 
with ths sacrifice of only 300 shares, broke the price 
to $2 25 and $2.10 successively, a full decline of one 
dollar per share. It is said, we know not with how 
much truth, that this effort to bear the stock originates 
with insiders, and that a stock which has always 


| been respectable is at last to be subjected to a deal. 

| Vague rumors that next month’s dividend may be 
| passed, are heard. The statement in our last issue 
| that the company bas a cash surplus approximating 


$40,000, was made on the authoriiy of Messrs. Laid- 
law & Co., the traasfer agent in this city. Iron Hill 
sold at 48c. According to the Dakota papers, the new 
smelting process recently tried by this company har 
been fairly successful, and Seth Bullock, the president, 
is making arrangements for the disposal of the com- 
pany’s product in the future. 


Horn Silver is quiet at $1.35. President Washing- 
ton is expected back from thea Salt Lake stock- 
holders’ meeting next week. Ontario sold at $35.25. 
Messrs. Lounsbery & Co. inform us that the Daly 


Mining Company had a balance on July Ist of 
$431,850.90. 


The chief features of the business in Colorado shares 
has been the firmness of Little Chief and the weakness 
of Ward Consolidated. Little Chief sold at 36@39c., 
oe latter being the highest quotation reacbed in some 

ime. 

be found in our mining news columns. 
Consolidated has declined from $1.20@$1.10. 
This decline is said to be only for 
purpose of protecting a_ s'ort interest held by 
insiders. The officers of any company who short the 
stock of an enterprise which they control, deserve con- 
demnation. It will be well for traders to consider 
what our Leadville correspondent bas to say about 
Ward Cons. in another column. Small Hopes sold at 
$1.05, Leadville at 9c., Plutus at 71@72c., Cashier 
at 3c., Adams at 28c., Silver Cord at 71@70c. and 
Chrysolite at 25c. 


We are inclined to believe that the sales of Colchis 
of New Mexico at $9.75@$10 are simply washed 
transactions for the purpose of creating a market 
value for the stock, which, we understand, is beiug 
sold by subscriptionin Boston at $10. The last quo- 
tations previous to these high figures were 
made during the summer at $6. Last 
spring the stock was offered here at par. $5 per share, 
but_it didn’t *‘go” very well and the shares were taken 
to Boston. The secretary of the company ivforms us 
trat Messrs. R. H. Whitney & Co., of Boston, 
now have it in charge, and that, as above noted, 
$10 per share is the offering price. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $500,000, there being 100,- 
000 shares. At the present quotation, therefore, 
the stock is selling at 100 per cent. above par, and a 
valuation of $1,000,000 is placed upon the prop?rty. 
We are informed that the principal work now being 
done is the erection of a mill which at first will have 
10 stamps. 


Shoshone sold at 2@3c., and it seems to be question- 
able if it is really worth this figure. 


Rappahannock is quiet at 6c. 


Those shares of two properties at the extreme ends 
of the country—Mutual Mining and Smelting, of 
Washington, end United Copper, of Maine—sold at 
$1.45@$1.50 and at $1.10@$1.25, respectively. 

El Cristo hovers around a dollar, and no uews from 
the mine is forthcoming. 


Silver Mining of Lake Valley sold at 30c. 


A choice assortment of reminiscences is furnished by 
the following list of companies organized some years 
ago for the alleged purpose of mining, which the Com- 
mittee on Mining Securities of the Exchange wants to 
know something about. Bradshaw, Eastern Oregon, 
Gold Stripe, North Standard, New Germany, Oriental 
& Miller, Peoenix G. & §., Stanislaus, Surmam, 
Stormont, Castle Creek, Holyoke and Monitor. 


We are able this week to throw a little light on the 
affairs of the El Talento Mining Company, of the Re- 
public of Colombia, concerning which we printed in 
this column last week an interview with a perplexed 
shareholder. So far as can be learned, the nformatiion 
then publishei was entirely correct. The entervrise 
has a capital of $500,000 in $2 shares. 

Mr. E, EF. Olcott, whose mission to examine the pror- 
erty we referred to, was also to act as superintenent. 
Mr. Olcott’s report was evidently uot favorable, and 
on his return he resigned his superintendency, and the 


Ward 


the | 
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board of directors resigned ina body. No official re- 

| port was made to the stockholders, because he was 
| sent by some interested parties to examine the mine, 
| and not by the company. On June 34d, 1888, the fol- 
lowing board was then chosen: Henry Cummins, C. 
C, Alden, Willis A. Barnes, Wm. T. Black, and John 
M. Carter. Mr. Cummins was subsequently elected 
president, and Mr. Alden secretary and treasurer. 

The stock was non-assessable, and the company being 
organized under New York State laws, there were no 
means of raising more money, and the parties 
owning a majority of the Talento stock or- 
ganized the Tolima Mining Company, with a cap- 
italization of $500,000, divided into dollar shares. 
The new company was to acquire property contiguous 
to that of the El Talento, and on the payment of five 
cents a share and thesurrender of their certificates the 
stockholders ot El Talento could become owners of 
Tolima shares. 

They were allowed this privilege for one year, be- 
ginning June, 1888. It is said that mostof the El 
Talento stockholders availed themselves of this offer 
and transferred their shares for those of the Tolima 
Company. The El Talento Ccmpany, however, re- 
mained intact; its property, we are told, was not en- 
crvached upon and its shares were in no way made 
invalid. Work upon its property was simply sus- 
pended and bas not been resumed since. 

The Tolima Company began actual work in No- 
vember, 1888, and, we are informed, has continued 
operations steadily to date. The situation at present, 
therefore, is that the Tolima Company, upon whose 
property work is actually being done, controls a work- 
ing majority of the stock of the El Talento Mining 
Company ; that according tothe officers of the latter 
company there appears to be little likelihood of any 
work being resumed; that the period during which El 
Talento stock might be exchanged for Tolima certifi- 
cates has expired, and finally that Talento sbares are 
worth little or nothing. 


Boston. 
[From our Special Correspondent.] 

There is but little doing in mining stocks, and prices 
continue to decline in sympathy with the regular stock 
market, and there seems to be no immediate prospect 
of improvement. 

Calumet and Hecla declined on very light transac- 
tions from $2.15 to $2.11, notwithstanding the fact 
that the output last week was 739 tons against 682 
tons the week previous, equal to nearly 40,000 tons 


Oct. 3. 


ne | per avnum. 
A full report ot the stockholders’ meeting will | 


Boston & Montana is the most active stock on the 
list, and shows a decline from $35 to $33!{, with more 
| stock offering than usual, 

Tamarack is steady on very small sales at $105. 

Quincy firm at $50. 

Osceoia declined from $10 to $9%%. 

Franklin advanced from $8%{ to $9. 

Kearsarge sold at $414, same as last sale. 

Atlantic sold at $714. ; 

Pewabic advanced from $214 
wanted at this price. 

Santa Fe has furtber declined from 50c. to 42¢c., 
and is very heavy. 

Bonanza sold at 62\¢c. 

In silver stocks, Dunkin advanced from 75c. to 
87lgc., dividend on, and sold to-day at 80c., ex divi- 
dend. Napa Quicksilver steady at $37%,@84. A sale 
of 1,000 shares of Catalpa at 9c., and 1,000 Crescent 
at 3c., is reported. 

Market closed dull and inactive. 


to $3, and seems to be 


Denver. 


We have received the following letter, and herewith 
refer it to our esteemed contemporary for reply: 
New YorK, September 28th. 
EpItoR ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL—SIR: 
I notice that you publish among your mining share 
quotati ns atable of the transactions of the Denver 
Mining Exchange, furnished by the Denver Mining 
Industry. Will you kind'y permit me to ask the Jn- 
dustry, throvgh the columns of your valuable JouR- 
NAL, (1) whether or not these sales are bona fide traus- 
actions ? (2) to what extent do they represent a purely 
commission busivess? and (3) what is the form of ap- 
plication for “‘listing,” and what steps are taken to 
ascertain the value of properties making such applica- 
tion and to prevent the listing of ‘‘wild cats,” such as 
bave brought the New York mining stock business to 
such 4 disgraceful condition? 
A New York INVESTOR. 


A correspondent sends us the following from Colo- 
rado in reference 40 the ‘* Modest Denver Mining Ex- 
change: ” 

‘The management of the Exchange has cut off 
Eastein mining stock and petroleum quotations, and 
has been wisein doingso. The Mining Exchange of 
Awerica is right here in Denver, and don’t you furget 
it. Let St. Louis and New York rustle for cur quota- 
tions, but we can get along without theirs.’ 

The above, taken from tbe Denver Mining Industry 
of Sept. 13th, must be taken in a spirit of bravado. 
New York, St. Louis, Philadelphia and Bostou mining 
exchanges will continue to transact business regard- 
less of Denver. The following statements regarding 
the merits of the properties listed may be of interest: 

The May Mazeppa has never paid dividends, some 
$80,000 in debt. White Pine, Gunnison County. Mr. 
C. E. Taylor, stock broker, is largely interested in the 
mine, and is also the manager. The Amity, in St. 
Kevins District. near Leadville. Tbe mine is under 
lease to Dr. P. E. Huges and Burt Ledyar, who claim 
three to four feet cof low grade concentrating ore, 
which other practical millmen failed to make pay. 

The Brown!ow, Mosqueto District, three miles west 
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of Alma, Park County. The Brownlow was origi- 
nally known as the Nesto Mining Company, capital 
stock, $300,000; number of shares, 150,000; par 
value, $2 per share. The company failed to mak2 es- 

nses, the property was mortgaged for $40,000 and 


sonds intued: ;. the mortgage was foreclosed, the prop- | 


erty reverted to the bondholders, who reorganized 
the Brownlow Mining and Milling Company. Ninety 
days ago the property was $8,000 in debt. 
Lime enough treasury stock has been sold to clear the 
indebtedness and leave a smail working fund. Asa 
matter of fact, the property never paid expenses in 
the past, and is not likely to pay heavily in 
future, ata capitalization of $1,000,000. The 
Tourtelotte Park Mining Company, Pitkin County, 
organized at St. Louis, Missouri, have been 
operating on lease and bond east of the Siver Belle, in 
the quartzite, shifted hostilities to Buckhorn mine, 
meeting with indifferent success. A ‘wild cat” scheme 
of uncertain promise and future, The Calliope, Match- 
less and Mollie Gibson are properties of merit, having 
declared dividends on a fair capital. Generally the 
mines are capitalized or stocked too high atthe Denver 
Mining Exchange, the range of profit per share too 
small. Considerable swapping of jack-knives and 
mining shares is indulged in by the ‘‘ butls and bears.” 





Unquestionably the Denver Exchange, well mapn- | 


ged, can prove a great benefit to mining, but unfor- 


\unately it may also be made a positive injury to it if | 


1 be allowed to degenerate into a foster mother for 
wild cats, and we trust that our esteemed contempor- 
rary, the Mining Industry, from which we expect 
much, will close its columns to puffing or promoting 
such concsrns as the Brownlow, the Claudia J., Morn- 
ing Claim and others. We would also add that re- 
ports by interested experts are no proper basis for 
listing stocks. 


San Francisco. 


During an unusually dull week the brokers’ commis- 
sions on all mining stocks sold in the morning sessions 
of San Francisco boards cn September 24th did not 
exceed $40, about $1 for each broker if equally di- 
vided. The lightest transactions in a morning session 
of the boards on record, according to the San Francisco 
Report, aggregated 350 shares on January 15th, 1886. 
The brokers’ commissions on that session’s sales were 
about $5. On December 2d, 1886, the sales in the two 
morning sessions of the San Francisco stock board 
footed up a total of $676,793. 








Trust Stocks, 


It is annouvced in Baltimore that the Maryland | 
White Lead Company has been absorbed by the Na- | 


tional Lead Trust. 





Electric Stocks. 


The annual report of the Consolidated Electric Light 
Company for the last year, submitted to stockholders’ 
meeting September 18th, shows: Capital stock out- 
standing, $2,404,400. Debeuture bonds outstanding, 
October Ist, 1888, $325,000. 

The company, in addition to paying quarterly divi- 
dends at the rate of 4 per cent.- per annum and 

25,873.81 for expenses, mcluding interest on deben- 
ture bonds, increased its sinking fund from $58,400 
to $90.624. This company receives from the Westing- 
house Electric Company, for the lease of its New 
York and Pittsburgh property, $150,000 per annum, 
being 6 per cent. upon its capital stock and one cent 
royalty upon each incandescent lamp manufactured 
by the lessees o: its associates. The income would 
warran’ an increase of dividend rate above 4 per 
cent. per annum, but it was decided that the interest 
of the stockholders wouid be enhanced by a furtber 
increase of the sinking fund for the anticipation of the 
payment of the debenture bon is of the company. 








PIPE LINE CERTIFICATES. 
(Special Report by Messrs. WATSON & GIBSON.) 


The field report for the last month shows a decrease 
of new production in petroleum of about 1,000 
barrels daily, otherwise the situation remains atout as 
it was the month before. The price of refined oil has 
been reduced fractionally this week, but no news has 
come into the market to influence this change. It was 
doubtless made on acccunt of the slack demand for 
kerosene. 

The speculative mai ket has been at a stand-still, and 
while bulls are wondering why it does not go up, bears 
are wordering why it does not godown. Brokers 
wish that it would do one or the other, but the 
Standard Company appears to wish that it should do 


neither. Ergo, it is dull and stationary. 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. Sales 
Sept. 28..... Ye 9914 9814 68.000 
98% 987 9879 99,000 
Oebs “Ries 9834 98l6 98% 137,000 
2.. 99 99 gers oi 94,000 
Biasac 987% 99 98 98 153,000 
e545 9814 99 9838 98% 73,000 
Ten ON Ti REUOIN..  . oo c osicncscsasesesss 624,(C0 


CONSOLIDATED STOCK AND PETROLEUM EXCHANGE, 


Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. Sales. 

Sept. 28..... 98% 9944 98% 9944 73,00) 
Wess. 9834 9914 9816 9846 228,000 

et... “Hee. 9834 9916 9834 98% 347,000 
Bese 9914 4 99 99 185,009 

ida sa 9914 9914 9814 9854 428,000 

Pessoa 983¢ 99 , 162,000 
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the | 


| 1884........ 











COAL TRADE REVIEW. 





NEw York, Friday Evening, Oct. 4. 
Statistics. 


PRODUCTION OF ANTHRACITE CoAL for week ended 
September 28th and year from January Ist. 











= —1889,-_——— 1888. 
Tons of 2,240 Ibs. Week Yea. Yeur. 
P; & Heed. FR. Co....... 184,260 5,170,828 4,951,108 
Cent. R.R. of N. J.... 122,886 4,330, 118 4,122,657 
Me Vs BMG, J. ces 210,603 5,491,358 4,902,892 
D., L. & W. R.R. Co 114,725 3,769,965 4,947,855 
D. & H. Canal Co. 73,383 2,817,401 3,301,742 
Peans..B.i...<... 63,154 2,382,106 3,335,792 
Penna. Coal Co... 24,951 956,428 1,243,364 
j he oe A | See 15,250 815,878 640,087 
NE eco cxnctov ene 809,212 25,734,082 27,445,497 
ee ELE PETC OT EE TIGA eka 


The above table does not include the amount of coal 
consumed and sold at the mines, which is about six per 
cent. of the whole production. 

These figures are subject to corrections for duplica- 
tions. 

Production for corresponding period : 
nae eve. 22,454,826 | 1886 
22,042,884 | 1887 


PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL for week ended 
September 28th, and year from January Ist: 


eee meee eeer wees 


EASTERN AND NORTHERN SHIPMENTS. 



















—-——-1889.—-— 1888. 

Tons of 2.240 Ibs. Week. Year. Year. 
Phila. & Erie R.R.......... 3,613 55,842 47,053 
Cumberland, Md........... 58,577 2,260,458 2,653,116 
OSS TS 2 Serer 2,950 84,398 118,480 
Broad Top, Pa... 7,167 240,082 258,522 
Clearfield, Pa.. 63,606 2,288,971 2,495,427 
Allegheny, Pa... 17,467 586,550 577,531 
Beach Creek, Pa..... .. 33,881 1,111,377 —-: 11,129,661 
Pocahontas Flat Top....... 34,993 1,258,595 1,029,693 
Kanawha, W. Va.......... 38,725 1,342,280 1,178,858 
EE a vekeids ssjoasiasiconces 261.009 9,228,553 9,478,341 

WESTERN SHIPMENTS. 

PUNE PG oc 6 5's ccnescee 13,513 467,292 527,847 
Westmoreland, Pa.......... 39.802 1,084,514 1,135,477 
Monongahela, Pa........... 6,964 296,440 301,445 
POE stisccucassmanciaece 60,279 1,848,346 1,964,766 
Grand total.,.. ............ 321,288 11,076,899 11,443,107 


PRODUCTION OF COKE on line of Pennsylvania R. lh. 
for week ending September 28th, and year from January 


| Ist, in tons of 2,000 Ibs.: Week, 93,461 tons; year, 3,203,877 | 


tons; to corresponding date in 1883, 2,919,554. 


Anthracite. 
The coal trade has improved somewhat during the 


| past few days, and is fairly active though the demand 


is not nearly equal to what scme time ego was ex- 
pected tbat October would bring us. Prizes remain 
about as heretofore, that is at the March or sometimes 


the May circular rates, though within a few days bet- | 
| ter prices have been obtained on some sizes. 


Stove 
coal isin best demand, and some of the companies are 
‘sold up,” and pea coal is also in good demand. 

The various rumors and statements concerning the 
combination of all the anthracite interests ina great 
‘‘Trust” has only a very thin fcundation of fact. No 
doubt much ‘'taik” has been indulged in by some of 
the interested parties and by thcse seeking to boom 
the stock market, bnt there is no prospect of any 
effective trust being formed. 


The stock market bas been worked up while the coal | 
If the companies had re- | 


market was in the dumps._ 
stricted production early in the season they would 
have been able to maintain prices at circular figures, 
and would have bad a better foundation for advancing 
the stock market, and would. at the same time, bave 
strengthened the somewhat waning faith of the public 
in the ability of the companies to maintain prices. 
That faith well nigh disappeared when the companies 
advanced prices on paper and continued to sell at 
about the opening prices of the year. It will be diffi- 
cult to re-establish confidence another year. 

From this time out we should have a pretty active 
market, which should absorb the 3 000,000 tons 
which is the allotment for October. The retail trade 
is beginring to teel the effect of the cold weather. 


Bituminous. 


This market has not changed since our last report. 
In the early part of the week vessels were more plenty, 
but they are now scarce, and particularly to Eastern 
ports. Cars along the line and to the sealoard are 
still in demand, and the amount of coal that can he 
brought forward is consequently rather restricted. 
Prices are firmer at last week’s quotations. but not 

uotably changed. Wemay quote $2@$2.60 f.o.b. 
hiladelphia and Baltimore; $3.25 f o.b. New York, 
and $3.50 alongside at this port. The statistics of 
production show no important change in the situation. 


| The amount of coal shipped east and north to Septem- 


ber 21st aggregated. 8,967,544 tons, as compared 
with 9,334,260 tons to corresponding date last year. 
The shipments from the Pocahontas and the Kanawha 
regions continue to show an increase and the Cumber- 


| land district is some 370,000 tons behind its record of 


1888 

According to a dispatch from Charleston, W. Va., 
articles incorporating a large coal mining company 
were issued by the Secretary of State on the 3: inst. 
Among the incorporators are Vice-President Morton, 
Abram S. Hewitt and Mr. Bliss, the New York banker. 
W. N. Page, of Ansted, Fayette County, W. Va., will 
be genera] manager. The corporators have leased the 


| property of the Hawk Nest Coal Company, in Fayett» 
| County, on the line of the Chesap ake & Uhio Rai'-; 

road, and will at once construct a broad gauge rail- 
| road tu, take the place of a narrow gauge line now in 
| use, connecting the mines with the Chesapeake ¢: 
| Ohio, the distance being four and one-half miles. Tn 
| mines will have a capacity of 500 to i,0090 tons daily- 


Oct. 4. 


Boston. 
{From our Special Correspondent.] 


The coal trade at this port is improving and the vol- 
ume of business already shows some increase over that 
| of September. The retailers have begun to put out 
coal to consumers quite rapidly now. Individual 
operators are not pressing any large amount of ccal 
for sale and the companies are holding more nearly to 
circular rates than for many weeks, It seems hardly 
| reasonable to say it, but there seems to be something 
of a scarcity of stove coal just at present and $4 15 
fo.b. at New York is asked, where $4.CO ruled a few 
days since. There is no doubt coat enough, but the 
business of the week has reduced the immediately 
available supply of domestic sizes materially. The 
Philadelphia & Reading people are particularly stort 
of coal, and the Lehigh Company has sold well up to 
its delivering capacity. Coutinued cool weather like 
that of a week past will put the market in excellent 
shape, according to the unanimous sentiment of the 
local jobbers. 

The bituminous trade is very fair. Prices are quite 
well maintained. Good steam coal does not go begging 
this year. Cumberland coal shippers are restive at 
the poor service of the B. & O. R.R., but can, ap- 
parently, do nothing to help matters. Some bitumi- 
ous shippers have bought lots of coals trom shippers 
not tied up with large contracts this year, and are 
likely to buy stillinore. The f.o.b. prices remain at 
$2.50@$2.60. 

The freight situation is improved, from the vessel 
owner’s standpoint. 

The big fleet which left here over two weeks ago did 
bot change tke aspect of affairs at shipping ports; in 
fact, much to the surprise of many, no big fleet ap- 
peared at any shipping port, the ves-els having appa- 
rently scattered in aJl directions. Freights are mate- 
rially stronger at all ports. At New York $1 is aske ? 
to boston with 90c. as inside, and at Philadelpbia 
$1.20@$1.25 is quoted. Vesselsare very scarce at 
Baltimore ard there is no reliable quotation from 
there tc-day; probably $1.30@$1.35 would be the 
range for large and small vessels. 

The annual meeting of the Coastwise Vessel Owners’ 
Association was held here on Wednesday. The mem- 
bers feel greatly encouraged at their success in the 
matter of discharging reforms, and propose next to 
| tackle the subject of long tows, which they. insist are 
| dangerous, and als> to abolish compulscry pilotage 
fees. Tney have marked out a big season’s work. 

Retail trade is beginning to be active and there is 
talk of an advance, but none is likely to be made right 
away. 

Receipts for the week have been 37.759 tons anthra- 
cite and 13,963 tons bituminous, against 47,602 tins 
anthracite and 27,157 tons bituminous for the same 
week of 1888. Since January Ist receipts bave been 
1,189,399 tons anthracite and 687,868 tons bitumi: cus. 
For October receipts were 202,586 tons anthracne 
and 97,947 tons bituminous, against 273.928 tors a: - 
thracite and 107,180 tons bituminous fer Octcber, 
1888. 


Bufialo. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 

The demand for anthracite coal 1s only vei y moderate 
for small near-by interior points and for loca) con- 
sumption. Prices unchanged, and nothing said or 
done indicative of an advance cr decline. Stocks 
ample. 

Bituminous coal steady, with gocd request for manu- 
facturing and steamboat purposes. Supply better and 
now about adequate for all requirements. Dealers 
say that business is satisfactory, and those interested 
in tbe mines proper seem to be content witb the situa- 
tion of affairs in the mining regions as well es the 
general condition of trade, for they enter no ccom- 
| plaints when spoken to on the subject. 

Coke quiet and no quotable change in selling rates. 

Coal freigbhts by lake, from this port, continue in a 
very unsatisfactory condition for vessel owners. Ship- 
ments were principally to Chicago and Milwaukee. 
Lake Superior rates declined 10c. per ton last Tues- 
day. and many craft could not get that price and left 
light in consequence. The shipments of crcal from 
September, 26th to October 2d, both days inclusive, 
aggregated 67,620 net tons, namely: 43,530 to 
Chicago, 13,050 to Milwaukee, 5.700 to Dulutb, 2,010 
to Superior. 1,750 to Toledo, 1,300 to Racine and 260 
to Dover; total for season to date, 1,607,210 vet tors. 

The rates of freight were 50c. to Chicago, 45c. to 
Milwaukee, 30@20c to Duluth, 25c. to Toledo and 
Detroit, 60@55c. to Racine and 30c. to Superior. 

Receipts, by canal, of coal for fourth week of Sep- 
tember. 5.939 net tons; shipments, 431 net tons. 

Canal charters of coal light in consequence of the 
difficulty of procuring boats. Engagements: 2 loads 
to Ilion at $1.05 net ton, free off; 1 load to Syracu e, 
75c. net ton, free off, and 3 loads to Syracuse, 75c. 
gross ton, free off 


Statistical—Railroad receip's and shipments of 
| coal at this port are not reported by request. Receipts 
of coal by lake thus far this season, none. Shipments 
by lake, westward, for month of September, 286,290 
tons. as compared with 326,010 tons in 1888 and 
289.560 tons in 1887; for season to October Ist, 
1,584,140 net tons, as compared with 1,833,200 tons 
in 1888 and 1,382,080 tons in 1887. Tte receipts of 
| coal by canal for the month of September, 26,568 net 
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tons, as compared with 30,043 tons in 1888 and 20,- 
706 tons in 1887; the shipments, 1,606 net tons, as 
compared with 115 tons in 1888 and 1,394 tons in 
1887. Total receipts by canal this season to October 
ist, 68,498 net tons, as compared with 106,276 tons 
in 1888 and 46,930 tons in 1887; the shipments, 
6,780 net tons, as compared with 6,112 tons in 1888 
and 6,702 tons in 1887. The aggregate shipments by 
lake this year to date show a decrease of 249,060 net 
tons, as compared with those of 1888. The rates of 
freight by lake hence to points named were as fol- 
lows. During the month of September, 60@50c. to 
Chicago, 50@45c. to Milwaukee, 40@30c. to Duluth 
and Lake Superior ports. 

The rate to Chicago, September 30th, 1889, was 
50c.; in 1888, 80c.; and in 1887 $1.25 per net ton. 

The shipments of coal by lake this season to October 
1st were distributed about as follows: 


Tons. 

To Chicago 

Milwaukee..... . 

Duluth 

re 

OD skuwccenakd 2 

LO 24,360 

Bay City 


Mackinaw 
Houghton 

St. Ignace 

Port Burwell.... 
Kelly Island 
Port Clinton...... 
Muskegon........ 
Hancock. ........ 


Sheboygan 
Saginaw 

Green Bay....... 
Wasbburn........ 


Perry Sound 


Cheboygan. 
Marquette. 
Port Stanley 
Menominee 


Amherstburg. 
SPD e's spssn nine 
Sees 
Chippewa.... 
Pequaming 
Kenosha 

Port Huron ..... 
Port Artbur. ... 
Sandusky......... 
Fort William 
Gladstone 

Au Sauble........ 
Huron, O 
Victoria Harbor. 
Wallacebur, 
Sault Ste. Marie. 
Serpent River.... 
Ashland........ - 


Lake Linden 
Manitowoc 
Marine City.... . 
Duncan City .. . 


Luddington 
Various ports by ves- 
sels clearing from 
Tonawanda receiv- 
their cargoes here 
350 but not included in 
—_ reports of Custom 
19,780 | 

Pittsburg. 

[From our Special Correspon dent.] 


Coal.—We can report a fair market, with an in- 
creased demand; aJthough no advance has yet taken 
place the tendency is that way. There will bea 
larger demand this winter than last. The gas com- 
panies want the earth and all therein. Many works 
and private dwellings are going backtocoal. The 
coal syndicate not yet reported. Jcseph Walton & 
Co. started one of his works this morning. 

The nominal rates are: 


PRICE OF COAL PER 100 BUSHELS = 7,600 LBs. 
First pool $4.75 | Fourth pool 
Second pool............ 4.50 | Railroad coal 
Third pool 3.90 

Connellsville Coke market. firm; jemand ac 

tive and cars scarce. Schoonmaker & Co. are 590 
ears short; others are no better off, as noted in my 
last, obtained from officers in this city. Furnace, f.o.b. 
at works, $1.50; dealers, $1.65; foundry, $1.80, with 
a prospect of higher prices in th> near future. Mc- 
Clun & Co. and H. C. Frick & Co. are still purchas- 
ing coke plants and coal lands. H. C. Frick & Co. 
shipped 1,100 cars ina single day—600 being for 
points west of Pittsburg. 
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$3.25 
5.00@6.00 


FREIGHTS. 


| Victoria sovereigns 
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Yesterday’s purchase of silver bullion at the Treas- | 
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The exports of copper from New York during the 


ury, Washington, aggregating 416,000 ounces, or | last week were as follows: 


about one-fifth of the total supply fur the month, was 
induced by the low prices at which it was offered. 
Owing to the small average of recent purchases, the 
stock on the dealers’ hands had accumulated and the 
offerings were extraordinary in size, as well as price. 

The large sum of £1,000,000 in treasure was 
recently brought to San Francisco from Australia by 
thesteamship Zealandia. This coin was consigned to the 
banks in the city to be disposed of to the United States 
Mint at its real value. Shipments of similar large 
amounts will be made for several months. The reason 
of these shipments is that Australian bankers find it 
cheaper to handle the exchange on London and other 
European cities via San Francisco, than direct. to 
London. It is probable that most of the money is for 
the purchase of wheat. The new colonial sovereigns 
are thrown into the melting pot, and come out as 
American gold. 


Foreign Bank Statements. 


The governors of the Bank of England at their 
weekly meeting made no change in its minimum rate 
for discount, and it remains at 5 per cent. During the 


000 | week the bank Icst £914,000 sterling bullion, and the 


proportion of its reserves to its liabilities was reduced 


| from 42°15 to 33°30 per cent., against a decrease 
| from 415 to 33°78 per cent. in the same week of last 


year, when its rate of discount was 5 per cent. Thurs- 
day the bank lost £55,000 bullion on balance. The 
weekly statement of the Bank of France shows a 
decrease of 2,175 francs gold and 375,000 francs sil- 


| ver. 


Domestic and Foreign Coin. 


The following are the latest market quotations for 
Americap and other coin : 


Trade dollars 

Mexican dollars 

Peruvian soles and Chilian pesos 
English silver 

Five francs 


Asked. 


es 
-74% 
«7346 


~ 


RSRABSSRKS 


Twenty francs 

Twent 

Spanish doubloons 

Spanish 25 pesetas 
exican doubloons 

Mexican 20 pesos 

‘ion guilders 


: 


1 
POP SUP SP, 
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Copper.— From the reports received from all 
quarters it is evident that the demand for copper for 
domestic consumption is at the present time exceed- 
ingly heavy. Wealso hear on good authority that 
there are scarcely any stocks of copper at the lakes, 
and that orders have lately been coming so rapidly 
that the lake companies are practicully sold 
out up to the end of November. The foreign bankers 
who hold stocks in warehouse have now altogether 
withdrawn from the market and decline to quote at 
any price. The quotations in this market are un- 
altered at 11c. for Lake, 10%c. for Arizona, and 10c. 
for casting brands. 

The European markets have experienced moderate 
fluctuations during the week; and in London Chili 
bars and S. M. B.’s declined on Wednesday to as low 
as £42 10s.@£42 12s, 6d. for spot and £41 10s.@£41 
12s. 6d. for three months; but to-day (Friday) a 
stronger tone is again reported, and the lastest closing 

uotations are £43@£43 2s. 6d., spot, and £42@£42 
2s, 6d. three months. 

Refined sorts show no alteration from last week’s 
quotations. 

The statistics of visible supplies for the second half 
of September show a decrease of 100 tons. 

An item of interest in connection with the collapse 


From Baltimore to: Bath, Me., 1.20@1.25; Boston, | of the notorious French Copper Syndicate is that dur- 


Mass., 1.20; Bridgeport, 1.10; Brooklyn, 1.00; Charleston, 
-75@.85; Fall River, 1.10; Galveston, 3.00; New Bedford, 
1.10; New Haven, 1.10; New London, 1.10; New York, N. 
Y., 1.00; Portland, 1.20; Portsmouth, 1.25; Providence, 
110; Richmond, Va., .70; Salem, Mass., 1.20 Somerset, 
1.10; Williamsburgh, N. Y., 1.00. 

From Philadelphia to: Alexandria, .85t; Boston, 
Mass., 1.10*@1.15*; Charleston, .80; Fall River, .80@.90*; 
Galveston, 3.50; Georgetown, D. C., .85t; Lynn, 1.25*@ 
1.35; New Bedford, .80@.90*; New York, .90t; Norfolk, 
Va., .80; Portland, 1.15*; vidence, .80@.90*; Rich- 
ey -90; Salem, 1.30*; Washington, .85t; Savannah, 
1.15. 

From New York to: Bath, Me., .90*;Boston, Mass., 
.75*; Charlestown, .75*; East Boston, .75*; Lynn, 1.00*; 
New Haven, .60; Portland, .75*; Portsmouth, N.H., 85" 
Quincy Point, .75*; Salem, Mass., .75*; Sangus, .80*. 


’ 


* And discharging. t Alongside. {t And towage. 
METAL MARKET. 


New YorK, Friday Evening, October 4. 
Prices of silver per ounce troy. 


| 
| Sterling |Lond’n|N. Y. 
\Exch ’ge.| Pence.| Cts. 


4.87 4 93 | any. 
4.8634 + 931% tt gives us great pleasure to make tnis correction. 


| | 
Sterling |Lond’n |N. Y. 
Sept Exch’ge.| Pence.| Cts. |Oct. 


8 | 4.87% | 4254 2. 
30 | 4.87ig | 4256 


Oct. 
| 4254 4 4.8646 


1 4.87 

Council bills declined 3,d. on Wednesday’s allotment. 

Silver bas continued steady and in good demand for 
London shipment; but tight money and lower ex- 
change has affected the New York price. 

United States Assay Office at New York reports 
total receipts of silver for the week 125,000 ounces. 


| 42 11-16] 93. 


ing the past week the Commercial Tribunalof the 
Seine bas imposed heavy fines on the directors of the 
old Comptoir d’Escompte, for their action regarding 
the operations of the Société des Metaux. This matter 
is referred to on our editorial pages. 


In our review of the copper trade in the ENGINEER- 
ING AND MINING JOURNAL of September 7th we 
made the following reference to the break in the 
copper market, which was caused by a banking 
house here—known as the representatives of the 
Rothchilds—having sold a certain amount of copper 
at 111¢ cents when the market was 12 cents. 

“Ttis oye that the eves house of Rothchilds. 
which is so heavily interested in the debris of the old 
syndicate, and which might be supposed to be above 
such a small transaction, should have deliberately 
broken the market while the compact was under dis- 
cussion and the several producers were honestly main- 
taining prices at the standard of 12 cents eed upon, 
but it has done it and has done it in vain. for if it ex- 
pected to be able to sell much of its copper at 11% cents 
it will promptly be undeceived.” 

Messrs. August Belmont & Co. have shown usa 
cablegram received from Messrs. Rothchild contain- 
ing a request to us to rectify this statement, They say 
the copper sold here, to which we had made reference, 
was sold on account of the Bank of France, and not at 
all on account of the Rothchilds, who have not suld 


The error on our part, or rather on that of our in- 
formants, was not unnatural, since the house which 
sold the copper was recognized rather as the repre- 
sentative of the Rothchilds than as the agents of the 
Bank of France. It was certainly a matter of great 
surprise to us that the great house referred to should 
have taken such action, and we are very pleased to 

lace upon record their prompt and entirely satisfac- 
tory denial of the report, 





To Liverpool— 
By 8S. S. Nevada 
“* Umbria 


Lbs. 

100,000 

1 cask 1,250 

6,271 sacks 692,160 
Copper. 

500 pigs 
379 pigs 

531 pigs 


To Liverpool— 
By S. S, The Queen. ...... 
** City of Berlin.... 
“ Alaska 
To Havre— 
By 8. Ss. LaGascogne... or 


155,884 
113,772 
191,262 


90 casks 


112,500 
188 pigs 


56,162 
To Rotterdam— 
By S. 8. Obdam roe seen 


“ 


99 pigs 

18 casks 
204 casks 
241 pigs 
135 casks 


“ 
“ “ 


os “ 


Tin.—The scarcity of spot and near futures con- 
tinues, and consumptive demand is very brisk. Un- 
der these circumstances buyers willingly pay higher 
prices for prompt and early deliveries than for more 
deferred shipments. Arrivals from abroad are coming 
to hand at a fair rate, but, as far as can be judged, 
nearly all the metal arriving goes inadis 
to consumers, and it is therefore not at all 
improbable that the existing condition of the market, 
with spot and near by futures at a considerable 
premium over quotations for late deliveries, will con- 
tinue over the whole of the ——— month, and very 
likely during part of ovember. Our home 
market has lately moved more independently 
than usual of the London quotations, in 
which market prices gave way during 
the week until as low as £88]15s. to £88 17s. 6d. spot, 
and £89 7s. 6d. to £89 10s. futures was touched. To- 
day, however, the London market is decidedly firmer 
again, and the closing quotations received by cable are: 
Spot, £89 2s. 6d. to £89 5s.: three months’ futures, 
£89 15s. to £90. 


The statistics of visible supplies of tin for the month 
of September show a decreuse of 300 tons. 

Our closing quotations are: Spot, 20°60; October, 
20°40; November, 20°15; December, 20°10. 


Lead.—The lead market bas been comparatively 
neglected, but some sales were effected early in the 
week as low as3 85. Yesterday 3:90 was paid, how- 
ever, and higher prices are now asked. The offerings 
are very light, and no pressure to sell can be noticed in 
any quarter. Our closing quotations to-day are spot 
and October. 3°95, and November and December, 4c. 
The London market is firm at £12 10s. for Spanish 
and £12 15s. for English. 


The Chicago Market.—Messrs. Everett & Post tele- 
graph us to-day as follows: Our market has been 
firmer during the past week, values advancing to 3°80c. 
Sales have not been large, as consumers are well sup- 
plied with near-by lead, and find it impossible to buy 
futures at current quotations. The present situation 
is such that no great change in prices is likely to occur 
— infiuenced by fluctuations in the New York 
market. 


The St. Louis Market .—Messrs. John Wahl & Co., 
telegraph us as follows to-day: Under a light busi- 
pess, the market has remained practically nnchanged. 
Prices nominally 3°70c., 3°72\¢c. and 3°75c. for com- 
mon, refined, and chemical. 


Spelter.—The Western markets are very steady, 
and nothing can be bought there below the parity of 
5°20 to 5°25 New York. The Eastern markets are, 
however, rather overstocked for the moment, and we 
have, therefore, to reduce the New York 
quotaticns ‘to 5.10 5%. The surplus 
—_ at present hanging over the 

astern market is, however, not large, and as soon as 
it is cleared out of the way, the disparity io prices 
will certainly disappear. In Europe the demand for 
consumption is again reported as very brisk, and af- 
ter a slight lull prices are stronger again, the closing 
quotations being £21 10s. for ordinaries and £22 for 
specials. 

Antimony.—In this market no change can_be re- 
ported. We quote Cookson’s 19@19%{, and Hallett’s 
174@ 1784. Cables from England report that market 

rmer. 


Nickel .—The available m7 is slightly large, 
and asking prices are lower. e get quotations of 
80c. but it is said in some quarters that much lower 
figures may be accepted. The limited market for the 
article and the comparatively few dealers imit make 
the price subject to the most arbitrary changes. 


Quicksilver.—The London market under freer 
offierings broke this week to £9, but cables received 
to-day indicate that most of the holdings which oc- 
casioned the weakness have now been closed out, and 
an early recovery is looked for. The New York quo- 
tations have not been much affected, being at whole- 
sale $48 flask, and in small lots at 65c. per pound. 


{RON MARKET KEVIEW. 


New York, Friday Evening, October 4. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues quiet, with mod- 
erate transactions. Asa rule, buyers are not urgently 
in need of iron, and the furnaces, ou the other hand, 
continue to be well sold up-for prompt delivery. We 
note sales of 5,000 tons of Northern iron and 2, 
Sonthern. It is noticeable that there is less difference 
than there has been for some time between the prices 
of the Northern and the Southern brands. Very good 
grades of Northern ircn can be purchased at $17@ 
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The present cutlook is about all that could be desired. 
Consumption is maintained at the highest limit of the 
year, certainly the bighest on record, with probabili- 


t.es favoring a still further increase before there is' 


any reaction. 
Taking a broad view of the situation, it may be 


safely asserted tbat sellers are in a very strong posi- | 


tiov; favorite brands. as before stated, are scarce, and 
as they are nearly all engaged for some time ahead, 
needy buyers must pay a slight premium for spot 
delivery. Steel rails firm. We note sales of 8,000 
tons at works $31@$32 cash. 

Coal and Coke Smelted Lake Ore. 


de Rae 18.50 cash, 
3,200 Tons Bessemer Valley Furnace.... .... .. 18,00 cash. 
CAlUe TAN DONNY oc iccnes Kaeessousseceeae 18.50 cash. 


2a00 Tons Gray Morge..... 0.0 ssescccceses 15.85 cash. 


2,000 Tons Bessemer, at furnace.........-.--... 18.40 cash. 
oe ee ee ane . 18.30 cash. 
2,000 Tons Gray Forge .... —......... caseoe 16.00 cash. 


2,000 Tons TBSOssOME?...........0.... seen .. . 19.00 cash. 
RUD RUE SRORRORNET goss nv enncncscvescccce 19.15 cash. 
1,500 Tons Gray Forge. .........s0se..vecescece 16.10 cash. 


Lee SOS ROREOERON . .....-. 0. s00ccccavnnccecace 19.00 cash. 
Sie SUN WORD BONII. 6 oss a ssh acne ceanc cas oc 14.75 cash. | 

2.500 Tons Bessemer _... ........... 18.80 cash. 

LPP CARD BRORNOTNIOE S555. isin os we cet ececcs . 19.00 cash. | 


100 Tons Mottled seein 
.200 Tons Bessemer, at furnace 
Coke, Native Ore. 

POOR TOG THOR TOG isa oso s son since co vusesess 16.00 cash. 
Doe SS COPAY POED. 6. ac: -  ~ccerevsvenens 15.75 cash. 
250 Tons Gray Forge.... 16 00 cash. 


14.75 cash. 
18.00 cash. 


—_ 





_ 


OD ROS METRY FP OTIG on. neces cessecssesesee 16.00 cash. 

Re NE ois dean cos ahechsakwanancnenek 16.50 cash. 

59 Tons Mottled and White................. 14.50 cash. 

Muck Bar. 

J BS ea aera 29.00 cash. 

2,000 Tons Good Noutral. .. ......5....0ccccccecess 29.50 cash. 

1,500 Tons October to January... ............. 29.00 cash. 

RUE D SEE POON so ois cn asn dense wessencewk 29.00 cash. 
Steel Wire Rods. 

700 Tons Amorican Fives. ......<......s00000s 44.00 cash. 

500 Tons American Fives............. udabauke 44.50 cash. 
Steel Bloom Ends. 

1,000 Tons Bloom Ends.............5......00008 21.00 cash. 


500 Tons Bloom-Ends .. .......... .. ..c.0e- 23.50 cash. 
Otd Tron Rails. 


135) Tiss AMOTIORR TS... 5.2.05 cunicscwesece ee 27.00 cash. 
2,700 Tons American TS.............0.cc0000.00 27.00 cash. 
Ferro-Manganese. 

200 Tons 80 per cent., f.0.b. cars Balt........ 85.00 cash. 
200 Tons 80 per cent., imported............... 82.40 cash. 

100 Tons 8) per cent., imported............... 77.40 cash. 
59 Tons 80 per cent., imported........ Saket 78.80 cash. 

Spiegel. 

EOD Te OP OP OBE, 5. ovis so cxnneaxvcvevsece 40.00 cash. 
BP TONE BP COE OOS. 56s: cnc ecsececnsncee . 40.00 cash. 
75 Tons 10 and 12 per cent.................... 35.52 cash. | 

Steel Slabs and Billets. 
1,700 Tons Steel Billets.... . ............4-... 33.00 cash. 
1,099 Tons Steel Billets... .......... £ atin Grane 33.25 cash. 





1.00) Tons Steel Billets..... SECEASE Dabs SERE COREE 33.00 cash. 

2,500 Tons Rod Billets............. ss ... 32.50 cash. 

500 Tons Billets and Slabs...............0...0: 33.50 cash. 
Skelp lron 

700 Tons Sheared, per 100 Ibs................ 2.25 4mo. 


300 Tons Wide Grooved, po 100 Ibs...... ...1.92% 4 mo. 
309 Tons Narrow Grooved, per 100 Ibs... .....1.8246 4 mo. 
Prices. 

Coke or Bituminous | Muck-Bar...... 29.10@29.50 
Pig— Steel Blooms.. 33.00@34.00 
Foundry No. 1..$17.25(¢17.50 | Steel Slabs..... 33.(0@33.25 
Foundry No. 2.. 16.25@16.75 | Steel Cr’p Ends 22.00@22.50 
Gray F. No. 3.. 15.75@16.20 | Steel Bl. Ends,. 23.00@23.50 
- No. 4.. 15.25@15.35  Ferro-Man., 80%. 77.40@82.40 
DIE once nck 14.50@14.75 | Steel Billets.... 32.00@33.00 
Mottled........ 14.50@14.75 | Old Iron Rails.. 26.50@27.60 
Silvery...... ... 16.50@19.00 | Old Steel Rails. 18.00@20.00 
Bessemer ...... 18.50:@19.00 | No. 1 W. Scrap. 19.00@19.50 
Low Phos...... 21.50@22.00 | No. 2 W. Scrap. 17.50@18.00 
Charcoal Pig— Steel Rails. .... 31.00@32.00 
Foundry No. 1.. 23.50@24.50 “light sec.. 31.00@34.00 





Foundry No. 2.. 22.00@22.25 | Bar Iron, nom.. 1.80@ 1.90 
Cold-Blast...... 25.00@28.00 | Iron Nails...... 2.10@ 2.15 
Warm-Blast... 24.00@25.00 | Steel Nails..... 2.10@ 2.15 
10 + 12% Speigel ..... (@35.50 | Wire Nails.....  2.20@ 2.25 
20% Speigel.....  ....@40.00 i 





CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 


NEW YorK, Friday Evening, Oct. 4. 

Heavy Chemicals.—The demand for caus.ic soda 
continues large and supplies light; prices have further 
advanced. We now quote for 60 per cent. $2.5244@ 
$2.55; and for 70 ana 74 per cent., $2.32)4@$2.3744. 
Advices from abroad report that makers meet with 
increased demand trom the Continent, and goods are 
being pushed forward as fast as possible before the 
close of navigation. O¢ course this activity is likely 
to be only temporary, but it is balieved that the in- 
creased cost of raw materials will continue to 
strengthen prices and to sustain the market tor some 
time to come, in spite of the collapse of tne combina- 
tion scheme. 

Bleaching powder is a little firmer, and we get quo- 
tations of $1.70@$1.75. The outlook for the future, 
however, is not improving, and we learn of offers to 
contract for next year as low as $1.60; furthermore, 
tnese offers have been made without acceptance. 

The demand for carbonated soda ash has developed 
very liberal proportions, and prices are very firm at 
Jast week’s quotations. For 48 per cent. we quote 
$1.20 to $1.25. 

There is not so much activity in caustic soda ash, 
and the market may be termed quiet at $1.25, 48 per 
cent. 

Enzlish brands of sal soda are held at slightly 
bigber figures, 95c. to 97\gc. being asked. American 
b.ands are firmer, but not quotably changed. 

Acids.—The regular meeting of the acid mauufact- 
urers was held in the rooms of the Fulton Club on 
Wednesday afternoon; some 12 or 13 members were 
present. No plan of permanent organization was pre- 
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sented, as there are still some details in it to be 
arranged. It is expected, however, that these matters 
will be settled at a special meetirg shortly. It has 
been determined that there is no serious objection on 
the part of the manufacturers to enter a more perma- 
nent organization than is at present existing. In the 
proposed plan some slight inequalities in the present 
price-list may be adjusted, but it is not thought that 
any changes of importance will be made. Trade 
continues usually good, and, in fact, some of the 
manufactuiers bave been obliged to buy of one 


| another in order to supply orders. 


Fertilizing Chemicals.—In the words of one of 
the most energetic members of the trade, *‘ business is 
notbing to brag of.” Northern buyers of crude ferti- 
lizing material by this timejhave, in nearly all cases, 
supplied their fall needs, and are not in the market to 
any great extent, although we understand that some 
of the more speculative have been looking around for 
desirable purchases for next spring’s consumption. If 
ammoniates are really obtainable at some of the quo- 
tations we bave heard, such purchases can indeed be 
advantageously made at present. 

There have been some inquiries from the South, but 
the season tnere appears to be rather backward. In 
fact, the South appears to ve purci asing Jess fertiliz- 
ing material from the North, both crude and in the 
-hape of *‘complete fertilizers,” every year. Fertilizer 
factories and sul: huric acid works have been erected 
all through the South of late years, and their competi- 
tion 1s now very naturally felt by Northern manu- 
facturers. Northern dealers in crude material suffer 
from the growing use of acid phosphate, acidulated 
Charleston phosphate rock,gin the Southern section, 
which, although it supplies only one constituent «f an 
ideal fertilizer—phosphoric acid—is looked upon with 
great favor by the Southern agricultural community. 

This feature of the trade is by no means unexpected. 
It is, and has been apparent that the establishment of 
sulphuric acid plants in the South must sconer or 
later put a stop to the practice of shipping rock from 
Charleston, 8S. C., so near to the center of the fertilizer 
consuming district, to New York factories, treating it 
here with sulphuric acid, and reshipping it to the 
South, a process in which the item of freight alone is 
one uf great importance. Much of the Southern fertil- 
izing trade may thus leave New York, as the various 
Stassfurt salts can be shipped direct to Wilmington or 
Charleston without the intervention of New York 
dealers, ana taukage, bones, etc., and other Chicago 
products can also tind their way there direct. 

This will not happen al! at once, buc, appreciating 
the natural tendency of trade, Northern manufacturers 
are beginning to more thoroughly canvass their own 
section of the country, and to extend their markets 
into Western districtz, Ohio, Illinois, etc., where the 
svil shows exhaustion. 


The Fertilizer Exchange meets next Tuesday after- 
noon at half-past two o’clock at_ the oftice of the presi- 
dent, Mr. Charles V. Mapes, 158 Front street. Among 
the more important questions which will probably be 
discussed is that of *‘ credits” Long-time payments 
constitute a growing evilof the trade. The farmer 
has been so *tcoddied” and ‘‘protected” by demagogic 
legislators that he bas become very independent when 
purchasing his fertilizers and, always insisting that no 
payment shall be made until after the returns from 
the crops have been received, he sometimes goes so far 
as not to pay atall. On the other hand, the fertilizer 
maker is often obliged to pay cash for bis material, 
and thus even those with the largest capital are some- 
times embarrassed by the delinquency of their debtors. 

In the local market this week the chief feature has 
been the continued weakness of ammoniates. Values 
really are unsettled, and it is difficult to determine the 
actual basis on which sales can be made. Last week we 
noted that low grade city soft blood had been quoted 
as low as $2 per unit, and although we get this figure 
again this week, one of our leading and most reliable 
dealers asserts most emphatically that notbing can be 
bought at less than $2.10. Western high grade blood 
is quoted by some at $2.25, while others name as low 
as $2.15. Azotine is also rather unsettled, quotations 
ranging from $2.05 to$2.15. 

For tankage we get these oper High grade, 9 
to 10 per cent. ammonia and 15 to 20 per cent. phos- 
phate, $22@$22.50 is yuoted. and low grade, 7 to 8 
per cent. ammonia and 25 to 39 per cent. phosphate, 
$21@$21.50. Other articles are quoted as follows: 
Fish scrap, $22@$23 per ton, f.o.b. factory. Sulphate 
of ammonia at $83@$3.05 per cwt. Concentrated tank- 
age, $2.15@$2.20. Refuse bone-black, guaranteed 70 
per cent. phosphate, $20@$21 per ton. Dissolved bone- 
black is 924¢c.@$1 per unit for available phosphoric 
acid, and acid phospbate 80c. per unit for available 
phosphoric acid. Steamed bones, unground, $20 
@$23.50; ground, $27. 

Charleston rock, undried, $5.50@$5.75 per ton; kiln 
dried, $6.75 @$7 per ton, both f.o.b. vessels at the 
mines. Charieston rock, ground, $11, ex-steamer at 
New York. 

Muriate of potash.—Arrivals of 450 tons are re- 
ported. As we have previously noted, there is some- 
thing of an accumulation on the spot, but in regard to 
this the syndicate’s sales agents say that stocks are 
always large in both first and second hands at this date 
in order to meet the regular October demand when 
actual consumption begins. We continue to quote the 
syndicate price, $1.80 per 100 pounds. 

Double manure salt is moving lightly. On the basis 
of 48 per cent. potash, we quote $1.20 per 100 pounds 
on the spot and $1.15 to armve. High grade manure 
salt, or sulphate of potash as it is really called,basis 90 
per cent. potash, is quoted at $2.32!¢ for the few bun- 
dred tons in sture, for which there seems to be little 
inquiry. 





Kainit.—No new business of importance can be re- 
corded since the date of our last report. There is no 
doubt that for inland trade, where the cost of transpor- 
tation is an important consideration, that muriate of 
potash has some advantage over kainit. Its cost is 
about $40 per ton to $10 for kainit, but as ove ton of 
muriate will yield about as much actual potash as four 
of kainit, there is, of course,a great saving 10 bulk, 
and consequently in freight charges, in using the 
tormer. Kainit, nevertheless, is a fertilizer, the sale 
of which in years past bas been so judiciously and 
energetically pushed that it is a great favorite in 
many quarters. We quote the official price, $10 per 
ton actual weight, and $9.75 per ton foreign invoice 
weight. 

We call attention particularly to our London letter 
in another column, which gives an accurate report on 
the fertilizer market of the United Kidgdom. 


Miscellaneous.—Nitrate of soda is firmer at 
$1.871¢@$1.90. 


F. B. Nichol’s statistics issued this week show that 
the supply on the market has slightly decreased. Ar- 
rivals during the fortnight ending October 1-t, aggre- 
gated 18,462 bags received in almost equal parts 
in New York, and Botton deliveries amounted to 
23,412 bags, a notable increase over the business of 
preceding fortnight’s. The spot stock is thus diminished 
to 57,858 bags on the Ist inst, of which ail but 4,000 
bags are in New York City. Mr. Nichols says: 
‘* Considerable spot business was done in the tortnight, 
about 15,000 bags in store, which may be followed by 
higher prices, The constant arrivalsbave not interfered 
with the steady reduction of warehouse supply. Our 
statement does not show the actual business, because 
only a portion of the quantity transferred from deal- 
ers to consumers has left the stores. We try to give 
the actual situation by giving the stock in dealers’ 
bands, which is 30,000 bags, against 62 000 same 
time last year. The market closes fairly firm at 1°90. 
The forward business was unimportant. The Valparaiso 
market for futures is above the views of our buyers 
and does not give way. The arrivals were ‘‘ Sultana,” 
at Boston, and ‘‘ Grandee,” at this port. Our list to 
arrive does not include three distressed vessels whose 
movements ultimately are not yet known.” 


Brimstone is quiet at $19.50 for seconds; and $19 

for thirds. 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Fertilizer Exchange meeting next Tuesday after- 
noon. 

The next regular meeting of the acid manufacturers 
will be held on October 16th. 

Mr. H. H. Salmon, Jr., has returned from a visit to 
the great Stassfurt salt mines. 


London. 
[Couper, Miller & Co.’s Report.] 
The feature of the month is the great London strike 

which has more or less paralyzed all our industries 0 1 
spot; in fact the largest of our fertilizer works shuti t : 
doors on its operatives, preferring rather to close than 
be coerced. London, however, is not the United 
Kingdom, and prices of all raw materials have been 
well supported and a considerable business done. 


Mineral Phosphates. — Canadian phosphate 
shipments have again been delayed through the freight 
difficulty, for only as baliast can this rock come for- 
ward. Contracts have, however, been so far imple- 
mented, but the season is rapidiy drawing to a close, 
and larze quantities have still to be shipped. We hear 
of no late sales of 80 per cent.. but 70 per cent. has 
been done lately at 101/d., with one-fifth rise. South 
Carolina, in large steamer cargoes, commands 10!<d. 
per unit, but the United States market is active, and 
more can be realized there than here, which accounts 
for short supplies. Somme phosphates are in limited 
supplv, 70 per cent. and over being fully sold, while 
but little of the lower grades is available. The unpre- 
cedented demand in France has astonished every one, 
and it is hard to say how this is to be met when the 
Somme supply is exbausted. Belgiav continues in re- 
quest, but the higher tests have all been absorbed in 
France, etc., and there is only 40 to 45 and 45 to 50 
per ceat. available, prices on application. 

Bone Ash, Bones and Meal.—No cargoes on offer, 
but a cargo of R. P. ash sold lately at about £4 15s. 
Bones inquired for at the outports, and large sales re- 
ported of Bombay meal at £5 3s. 9d. to Liverpool. 

Nitrate of soda is quoted at 8s. 6d. spot ordinary, 
and 9s. per cwt. for refined. 

Sulphate of ammonia is quoted at £12 to £12 23. 
6d. 

Ammoniacal materials in active demand. Fish 
guano testing 914 to 10 per cent. Ammonia and 16 
to 18 per cent. phosphates we are selling for prompt 
delivery at 9s. 6d. and 1s. 3d. per umit respectively, 
delivered to vessel at works in Thamesin buyers’ bags, 
and can contract for forward at slightly advanced 
figures. 

Muriate of Potash.—We quote at £7 9s. on 80 per 
cent. in bags, kainit at 28s. in bags or 25s. in bulk 
f.o.b. Hamburg in lots of not less than 50 tons. Net 
cash. Stassfurt weight and sampling. 


Sept. 17. 





BUILDING MATERIAL MARKET. 


New York. Friday Evening, Oct. 4. 

The old contest between Peck, Martin & Co. and the 
trades unions was renewed this week, and has been the 
chief topic of conversation in building material circles 
in New York and adjcining cities. Beginnimg on Kri- 
day last the laborers employed on the following bui'd- 
ings, for which this firm is supplying material, were 
called out: The Union ‘I'rust Company's building on 
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Broadway, near Wall street, David H. King, Jr., | with Messrs, Peck, Martin & Co. Attention was then | The Use of Electricity in Mines.,.........-.........4: 293 
builder; the Wilkes Building, corner Broad and Wall | called to the fact that some time ago, an association of | Mining and Metallurgical Congress in Paris _ ..... 295 


streets, 'L. A. Burke & Co. ., builders, and another at 
Leonard & Baxter streets, being erected by Messrs. 
Horgan & Slatery. All of these contractors employ 
union men, but the trades unions adopted this method 
of fighting Peck, Martin & Co.. with whom they 
have had a quarrel of some two years’ stand- 
ing. In conversation with a representative 
of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL this 
week, Mr. R. C. Martin, of this firm, said: ‘** There is 
no strike among our employés, and, so far as we know, 
there is no dissatisfaction. We have been able to de- 
liver all the material for the buildings now in course 
of erection. but the contractors have been without 








dealers was formed for the purpose of mutual protection 
and at this time Messrs. Peck, Martin & Co. refused to 
become members. Mr. Martin then said to the members 
of the Exchange that this action was due to their be- 
lief that the association of dealers, as then proposed, 
contemplated action which was not entirely legal, but 
that Peck, Martin & Co. were ready and had been 
ready to enter any association free from objectional 
features. A committee of three was then appointed 
to call a meeting of dealers for the purpose of reorgan- 
izing this association. 

This meeting was held this afternoon at 3:15 P. M. 

Bricks.—Arrivals of brick this week have been 
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Jaborers. Our employé: are under no restraint from lighter than usual and prices are rather stiffer. There] Mrininc News: MINING Stock TABLEs: 
us as to whether or not they shall be members of the ‘is eomparatively a very short time before cold weather | Alabama...........-.-.. 298| Baltimore............. 310 
union. We know that among them are both union | in which bricks may be madg, and appreciating this, } ATKansas............... 238 | Birmingham.......... 310 
aud non-union men, but we do not know in what pro- | makers are not disposed to exhaust their stocks at the Ae ss aaees : ao ee: sesuest ana _ 
portion. ‘Two years ago a similar boycott was placed | yards, preferring to make brick rather than to ship| Gaijndo i tee 309 
upon our material unsuccessfully, and this latest at-| them at this time. The decreased offerings have thus| pakota.................. 299} London............... 310 
tempt is simply a repewal of the old contest.” enabled receivers to stiffen prices a little, but the top} Idaho.... .............-+ 299} New York............ 309 
The inconvenience has fallen mainly upon the con | quotation has not advanced more than 12'c. per thou-| Illinois.................. 299 Na iae's ve eictew ce voi 310 
tractors, who bave been greatly thrown back in their met. On Haverstraws and Up Rivers we quote from} Maryland ............ 299 ASIII G s «05 <o<0 2s 310 
work, and, as they have always employed union men, 4 to 63¢; Jerseys and Pale are unchanged. Michigan........... Saas po om agen et ive tes — 
they feel that they have been unjustly treated. Mr, | —————————————————_—_—_—_— ee Ree ee siete cesses <3 ba 
J. M. Cornell, of the Cornell Iron Works, endeavored CONTENTS. Puen.) eee al Sak eee 310 
toactas an arbitrator between the men and Peck, | 1ustrated Price List... ..............+- ce eae ere 985 | Nevada.......... ss.s0.- 300 MARKETS: 
Martin & Co., but the latter said that they had noth- | The CGE GF IOOIIED,. «5 5 oo oo cc cca ccisccccerccs SOT Sow Tate... 3.6 cecc 301 | Coat: New York... .... 303 
ing to arbitrate, and consequently he could not bring | American Railroad Bridges.......................0005 285 | Pennsylvania........... 301 a ae ee 303 
the matter to a settlement. — ns pig as my? paneuesoecedakceda 9% : = ne Bex casasewsenns = paaae.. vahwoesat = 
ollapse o oria Mining Company................ 5 MU leat lead veauknle'sees s Betceeses cds 
Finding that the attempted bojcott was unava'l- Chinese. Railways ....... ” waste ct = psbdaduckat a saewa 285 | Washington Territory. WOMIGIET, eos cnciscers 304 
ing, the board of walking delegates ordered the men | The Congress of the Three Americas.............-..-- 286 | Wisconsin ........--... MMUPOES. .c-scnsceeee: 304 
to return to their work on all three buildings yester-| The Production of Gold.................cce+ssececeeees 286 | FOREIGN MINING adele IRON: New York... 304 
day, and the strike may be considered as practically | Twenty Years with the Indicator..................... 287; Central America..... 301 Louisville........... 305 
ended. MIMI Sod os enw cie'o-scinieig .cacdiosnmsieves og Moexied....-..- <<. .+< = ioe Pevcewas = 
ia . MOTIOING «occ cdacasccccenscccecncascs SOE) CURED Nenns cescese MOE. ss os 5 5 
A meeting of the Building Material Exchange was Minccs’ ioe ei toes. aces or sieameene aa 301 | IMporTs AND EXPORTS 
held Wednesday afternoon at the call of the president. | The Silver-Lead Ore Question......... ..........2..-. 988 | DIVIDENDS....... ....+- 301| oF METALS............ 30 
Mr. R. C. Martin in a few words explained the cause | American Institute of Mining Engineers—Ottawa ASSESSMENTS........-.- 302 | CHEMICALS AND MINER 
of the boycott, and said that while Peck, Martin & | Meeting.................... 0 ccccee cere esecceecceecees 288 | MINING STOCK MARKETS: i ee aa 306 
Co. bad not requested this meeting. thev wished that | * George Misinaeis Cook, State Geologist of New ; i a ——— ane. 306 
the members of tke Building Material Exchange would aoe Gaping &. cies Sade ECO MR Wa ANS recuse alaa'ee - 289 Boston ea Seata aretat toa a @ p roe : RICES: 
ves came . > # ; = : ow Slate Pencils are Manufactured................. 290:} DEMVER. <2... cesceces 302 yhemicals ....."...... 310 
take such action as would be best tor the interest of | me Russian Petroleum Sur, TNR Re Se caccen eg eet 290| San Francisco...... . 303| Minerals.............. 310 
the trade. A resolution was off:red by Mr. W. K.|* american Railroad Bridge’................-..se sees 290! Electric Stocks....... 303| Rarer Metals......... 310 
Himmond condemning the boycott as ‘n»-Ameri-| Formation of Nitre Deposits........-2... 1. ee-neeeee 272| ‘Trast Stocks.......... 303 | Building Materials... 310 
an,’ > and expressing the sympathy of the Exchang ! *The Broken Hill Proprietary Company, Limited... 292' Pipe Line Certificates 303 | ADvT. INDEX........xxxvii 
INPORTS -AND EXPORTS OF METALS AT NEW YORK SEPTEMBER 21 TO SEPTEMBER 28, 1889, AND FROM JANUARY 1. 
IMPORTS, Weta, Do G60. sd sucess 2,636 | Lublin & Estey.... ...... 7 GRR aco cekindveses 2,034| Spiegeleisen. Tons. Tons. 
WHOGK, WORE 1 Oe. Ms cis vesceus'sskece 74 | Lundberg, G....... ...... Si | SeGw, CHAR 5.6 52 cccses Bot A DOOOG BE CO. « o.0.c05 asco 3,234 
Spelter. Toms. Tone. |GL W.......-.. .. ....- 75 | Mersick & Co............ 5 | Jansen, J. A......00 coocee 150 | Blakely & McLellan...... 3,715 
Amer. Metal Co.... ...... 170 | Holder & Herrick.. ...... ap eS 2 ee = Lee & Co., James.. 4 105 | Crocker Bros....... 876 14,656 
Downing & Co.,R.F ...... 28] lron Clad M. Co... ...... 283 | Montgomery & Co. ...... Lilienberg, TE cicnemer mnlonse 56 | Dana & Co.......... 1,290 12,379 
Hendricks Bros ......... De RII iis. o6 5's 6 coseee 500 | Naylor & Co........ 2.2. 2,750 Rame@berr, GC... 2.206. 000s 795 | Farris & Co........ ...... 325 
Lamarche’s Sons,H. «.... 1S UNION CCCP 5. 05550 acces 6,857 | Newton & S........ ...0.. 35 | Lundell, C. & nacaaaieee ae 246 | Geisenheimer & Co....... 160 
Lewisohn Bros..... ...... 84 | Lazard Bros........ ....+. 2,356 | Oelrich & Co............. al EOE a ee 3| Hernsheim, L............ 
NaAvaO® GEAGO. «0 555:6 0100005 369 | Lombard, Ayres.... ...... ,000 | Pierson & Co....... ..... S25 | Milne & Oo... ...-5. 2.00. £5) Fansem. D. A. ...60c0 cccacs 
—— ——— | Merchant & Co..... 1,054 20,463 | Pilditch, F.S............. 75 | Montgomery & Co. ...... 120} Naylor & Co........ 
WAM asas sakes Guid 5 Sinton 685 | Mersick & Co.. .. Sas «= S687) Powers, ©. W.......6 coerce 36 | Muller, Schall & C. ...... 432 | Perkins, C. L............. 
Corres. date, 1888.. ...... 1,242 | Morewood & Co.... ...... GAM EPOGBER, TROB. 6550.0 cence 496 | Naylor & Co....... ...... (0,484 ' Pierson, C. L....... ...... 
Nickel. Lbs. Lbs. | Mulholland & H......... 767 | Roebling’s Sons.... ...... Ab Se eee i0 Walbaum Bros........... 
McCoy & Sanders.. me i ree 294 | Schulze & R........ ...... 13 | Oelrichs & Co............ 103 
—— ——| Payne & Son............ 313 | Standard Oil Co.... ...... yo gy eA = i | ha ee 
Meets weakness. wires 11,240 | Phelps, ag & Co 3,005 514,496 | Stetson & Co............. EE PERO Wo Wisse dee ceiens Corres. date, 1888.. 
Cc ae date, 1888.. ...... 138,166 — Mite. Uo...... 3.719 lay ase = Go., id <ewiacee = Plenty, J eesti trent a | etienshtemene 
\ anders nee: EG neauaseras NE OE Raga 5 cine s coed 5 a NEEDS anc ccncun . 
saneer. §=(Come OE | eGo... ...:.. 23,722 | Wagner, W. F........... 373 | Roebling’s Son... 25 2,031 1| 6 Coddington & Co... 
Corres. date, 1888.. 155 2,696 | SomersBros ........... 1,256 | Wallace & Co............ 5 | Wagner, W. F.. La | Kelly. t & Co.. vee 
Pig Lead. Lbs. Lbs. | TaylorCo.,N.&G.. 106 __1,955| Wetheral Bros.. ce 2 | Wetherall Bros. . 2 | elly, Hugh....... ...... 
Bruce & Cook...... ss... 111 | Thomsen, A. A,.... ...... 137,366 | Whitney & W 30 | Wheeler & Co. .E.S 120 T 
Caswell, E. A......... «- 10 | Warren & Co.,J.M. ...... 4,134 | Wiel Elie.... 44 | Whitney & Co... we Otal......-. . 2. weno es 
Erie Dispatch..... ; 9 | Wheeler &.Co...... 676 16,481 | Wiell & Co.. 7) Williams & W........... Corres. date, 1838 
haan 43 | Whittemore & Co.. 536 31,325 | Williams, W.. 73 | Wolf & Co.......... 4,167 iron Ore. Ton ‘ons 
Henderson Bros.... ...... 11 | Wolff & Reesing... ...... f Williams & W. 95 | Wright P. & Co... ...... 3] Bergen Pt.Chem.Co. 1, 650 1.650 
Hendricks Bros ... ...... 78 ego poegeed BL. fF 347 eter aes Te rae 1,300 
easy ONE c5. screeces 24,659 1,759,047 | Wright, P. & Son.. .. SE ORR So ens ocak 185 37.373 | Delores, R 200 
TWN sco ccabe men aed sc 262 | Corres. date, 1888.. 28,844 1,434,304 — apy | Corres: date, 1888..." 1,187 52.012) Farnshaw, A.....-- ...... 4,971 
Corres. date, 1888.. ..... 510 | _, Pie tron. Tons. Tons.) Total. .........;.. 25 «27,407 | Old Rails. Tons. Tons. | Lawrence, Johnson 7 
Tin. Tons. Tons, | Baldwin, A............... 766 Corres. date, 1888... ...... 17,281 | Baldwin Bros.& Co....... 240| & Co 480 
Amer. Metal Co.... ...... 969 | Bartlett, N.S............ 1,200 Bar iron. Tons. Tons. | Bowring & A....... ..-+-- a ey, ceomeennt Sebeieess 
Bidwell & French.. ...... 933 | Crocker Bros....... ...... 5,900 | Abbott & Co., J. ....... 1,450 | Crossman & Bro... ...... 2,162 Rigs cs eatias ,650 8,601 
Bruce & Cook...... ....+- 14 | Crooks & Co........ ...... 900 | Bacon & Co........ ...... 530 | Frankfort, M............ 300 | Corres. date, i888...” 26,394 
Buraley, BR cass 5608s 75 | Drummond, McC.&Co.100 3,300 | Dana & Co..-.. ... ...... 25 | Henderson Bros... .. 150 
Carter, Hawley&Co 46 | Henderson Ns caw ces 2,016 | Downing & Co..... ... .. 531 | Neumark & Gross. 6,115 EXPORTS 
Cohn & Co., A 1y | Godwin & Son,A.G....... 390 | Froment, F........ ...... 10 | Perkins, C. L...... 433 . 
Crooks & Go... 300 | Irvin & Co., Reo... co... 300 | Fuller, Dana & Fitz 33 | Peery & Byer... 77 eae? Daaatinidinian 
Davol & Son,John. 99 | Martin, W. T............ 200 | Haines, C. A....... ...... 2] Sheldon & a ie 203 ALeEP, & Co. ounds. 463.1 oO 
Hendricks Bros........ 174 | Naylor & Co....... ...... 50 | Holt & Co., H. N... ...... 274 | Ward & Co.,J.E.. .. 21 | ‘Amer. Metal Go. ..101.735 2,581,109 
Knauth,N.& Kuhne . 10 | Page, Newall & Co. ...... 75 | Jacobus, E. G...... ...... +h > inne . 289] Am & Patt 258'885 1'853,109 
Lehmarer, S. & Co. . 147 | Perry & Ryer............ 125 mg & CO... - 0.0.6 vee ee 3 pbeesecmiedg EE vis fea eC erson. 100.000 
Mendel & Tompkins. 1 | Pierson & Co....... ...... 500 | Lilienberg, N.........-+. I Aaa necatiad OM Ses & Ce 7 500 
— Schall os | Soe Sone & Cos, -++++- a Pundbert, sees te te eeee 1,424 | Corres. date, 1888... 10,007 | riedenstein, Jaa... 3358 
Navin nO ehasenes cess ‘ -“ Sani Oe... 200 5,050 | Merchants’Dispatch...... 15 ae a Tons be fe, Roy bes atie: -avicee.s 100,000 
Nisven, Geo... °°°"" "73 | Topper & Beattic.......... 100] Milne & Co......... ...... 1,707 | Bowring, A......... ...... intaie eo 113,000 
Phelps, Dodge & Co... 2,845 MOMIEEEID 665. «<0 275 Muller, Schall & Co. 575 | GUTBass x np obi oe z as a6. 168,000 1,402,500 
Pope, 3. E. Jr... ae ; "963 | Whittemore&Co.,H....... EO las ose oxsca 571 Sore Go. TO..... 301 | Pi 0 D. SCo. ...... 112,013 
Schmarer & Co... |.’ 11| Williamson & Co.. 100 3,500 On on & Ws ae hg Biker? i al ee oe Rettery oe eee cee eees anne 
x .° een sina a Bite tors con r Pe BOOS 66. ceccase ye re 362,000 
meni = a _ a NN ose len sc 400 25,850 | Plenty, John.............. 2 ened 2 e% tenes “ _ ame Sam] H........ 234,615 
Teoma, An... vives 176 | Corres. date, 1888... ...... 28,651 | Troment, F......... ...... 440 | Scutdime& Oo i Co., J. E........ 11,250 
Townsend, J. R.... ...... 135| Steel Sheets, Billets, Wells, F., & Co eee XO a 528,610 7,916,061 
Unnamed ceeee teases eee —. Rs Neves ney 9,095 | Watjen, T. & Co... ...... 152 | Corres. date, 1888.243,633 23,424/337 
woe wo ___| Ames, W. To... 7"35 + "278 | Corres. date, 1888... "306 5,623 Levsececsscess cesses 3,888| Copper Matte. 
WOR occcda vette ace Bs 8,782 | Austin & Co. ...... ....0.- 30 Steel and Iron Rods. uaan, date, 1888... ...... 2,965 | Abbott & Co 427,613 
Corres. date, 1888.. 50 _ 9,690 | Baldwin Bros.& Co. ..... 15 ‘ons. Tons. h 1 Amer. Metal Go.......... 3,842°705 
‘rin Plates. Boxes. Boxes. Belcher,, H. i ons nese 95 | Abbott & Co., J.... ...... fren) - Coenen ey porate ane "305° 709 
American MetalCo. ...... Oar EE Mice s, ose eses 131 | American S. Co.... 74 877 B &C Ons. bia Clark, W.A...... °879°019 
American MetreCo. ...... 433 | Carey & Moon Resets setts 118 | Bacon & Co........ .....- 350 ees ~ seaehs4. Saa2ee nS 240,600 
Brown & Co., V. 350 | Carter. G. F.......0. eee WE IEE nse cc dsvce v050<% 3 | Vowning N Oo.- 06 2. 671 Henriott, ea Ses ” 5,293,960 
Bruce & Cook...... ...... Coddington & Co.. Sg asters 24 | Belcher, H. W..... ...... a | ieoahere, B... of | Nichols & Co... -.. "994.379 
Byrne & Co., J..... 0.4... Crenshaw, Hugh... .... MT REE css noon vai enstac 35 | Muller. 8. & Co 35 | Oelrichs & Co .... ...... 285,800 
Central uamece- feel Crooks & Go es hoda Netsies 292 | Bruce & Cook Nhe aag 3 2 meaie — ‘: 199 | Seaman, Sam'l Hi. |_|. “19.400 
ington so ET Pa insivccns coer are oen. ... ee ar ae oe eee eS . % 2 
Cohen § BOM soees vas Curran. J 5 | Coogee, H. & Co......... 40 | Page, N. & Co.. 764 | Wil'ms, T rhune.248,618 11, 193,082 
Sohn ts ah ce oS ee 13,593 | Crabb & Co., W.. nee 17 ie team Total 248,618 24,581,927 
Con, : : ‘ II nied neconk acces 1,302 | _, Total. .......... 48, 81,927 
once jai Bree GR ERROR Ce oso -s: ME I eee dak aM 4o4 | Corres. date, 1888.603.937 37,101,505 
Corbier. F. & S..... BEND, ME sccvcccteeeses 497 | Durbrow, Walter.. ...... 829; Sheet Zine. Lbs. Copper Ore. 
UPON Sr isos 5: sce ak EE COM oe ode esvices 95 | Eckstein, G. C...... ...... 298 | Crooks & Co....... ....0 Burgass & Co.... ...... 32,460 
De MEAG A O0, 5... BRR P59 015 0's ts’ o00s0e 174 | Fuller, D, & T...... ....-+ 15 R. J. Cortis...... ... r+» 34,100 
Nickerson. V. D.. oe 7 a 106 | Galpin, = 7: earl slaecer Shen 1,217 = aie 
Downing & Go...) . 366 ee ak 6 | Greeley & Co... 2... Sere a 66,56) 
& 1 Dispatch...... eeesee 244 * Leng’s Sons, J. 8S... ...... 114 Hoel ¥i Mig oes 20 } Corres. date 1888. ...... Corres, date, 1888. ...... 181,869 
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DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. NON-DIVIDEND:PAYING MINES 
: : Caprral , SBARES. | ASSESSMENTS. DIVIDENDS. SHARES. ASSESSMENTS 
NAME AND LOCATION OF ee Carma, | ———__..._. . 
STOCK. Total Date and Total |Date and amount NAME AND LOCATION OF Sam’ 
ComPany. - No. )Par! jevied. |amountof last.| paid. of last. ComPary. om No. Vatue. iovist. we ay , 
Adams 8B. Le.secoee 0.| $1,500,000) 150,000) $10 . sece:Je seef cee--| $555,000|.Jan 11887 - ae —;| dgassis Oons., 8.L.cl0olo. - g | amnenentenn Lonaemasens * 
: Alice, 8. O...« -.|Mont fo'b00'000 400.000} 25) §  [..c..}..00} cc.:) '775.000|Dec. 1888) [06%|| 2/Alloues, 0.-..c--2+-.. Tien 2,000,000 30.090 , $607,000 Mar.|i89)" "80 
; — COBS., @ see oe 300,000} 30,000}; 10 a a 45,006|/Dec.|1888} .50 3 —_ Con., @. 8.....|/Nev..| _ 3,000,000 $0,000) 1 5x8,750 July 1889 87 
turas,G@ .. 1,500,600}300,000} Gi.rcec.ceslec. of- cocfee oes 262,500|Jan. | 183# 3 4) Alta, 8.....+000 eeeees|N@V..| 10,080,000 100,80€ 1 


2,248,800)Sept|1888| 
800,000|Jun |1877) “s 


:|[dah. 

Amy & Silversmite,S./ Mon.) ............|/S41,410|sese|eeeeeeceee|s-eselesee foseees| 247,580) Aug.| 1887] — 1 Amador, G... ... 

Atlantic, 0 .... «. -»-| Mich | 1,000,000] 40,000] 25] '$280,00C| Aipi.|1875)$1.00|  520,00c|Feb. |1889| 2.00 glamerioan Fiag, #.". mi 1,250/000 796°000 
Argenta. 8....cesceeee|N@V-| 10,000,000]100.000| 100] $3b,000|July|1889] 10]  40.000|Feh.|1880] -20 7| Anglo-Mon Lt.|Mon.| _"800,000| 120,000 
Aspen Mg. & S.,8.1.|Colo.| "2,000,000/200,000| 10) * |. ...|..+ «[-sse--|  980,000)/ July|1889] | 20 glAppalachian, Lt. @.|07 C.| 1,500,006] 300,00C 
RMPOER: Eicwssses, oe 2,000,000]100,000] 20]. . 2...) S2/ITNIPU II] 165/000 ]0ct. {1887} 1.8734||  g|Astoria,a........- .-|Cal_.| 200,000] 100,000 





















































































































































































































































































































Bassick, @. 8 Colo. 10,000,000 100,000 100 7 it 400,00( Mar. 1884 1.00 ’ Pe eereessleeees |sesesleces 
Belle Isle, 8. Nev..| 10,000,000] 100,000] 100} 155 900/Ap1.|1889] .10| 300,00. |Des.jict9}  .25 ” Borge Os .. al. 1eope oo ooo 173, 500|Jan.|1883) 1 
Beleber, G: 8. -.-....--|Nev--| 10,400,000]104,000/ 100/2,822,000| Fep.|1889) .60/15,897,200| Api |1876) 1.00 5,000'000| *80;00 173,500 /Jan. | 182] 1 
y . | 1.250, \ . a . 0 , Fey : 
Re eT ee aren ---|Gal_ | 10:e00'900|1G0°900| 100] Soo‘epUI Max ltneel “2O] 1.ane‘0o| aat.|inas| BO -| Sopenane| enane 2,105,890) Sept) Leno) 2 
Boston & Mont, G....|Mon.| 2,500,000|250,000| 10] - * “620:000|Jun.|1888] _.1o B000'0O0F SHOrN0t gs [ocete|tecs freee: 
Boston & Mont.. 0.8./Mon | 2°500:000|100/000| 25]  * 800,006| July |1889| 1:00 $000'00c| 00% ¢ ve: 
Breece, 8....-+-0++++-/COlO ,000,000/200,000) 25 . as 2/000 Feb.|l ‘ol 19'000' 100,000 peentiinacenle « 
Brooklyn Lead, &.'8./Utab) | 50,000} 60,000) 10). «| °°.) :"| 127,000] July|188?| 05 5,000:000| 600,00 er 2 
ULWET, G....see.ee ee os 000, ¥ 140,000] Aug. 1884| . Vaan. ’ sees [ewes feree 
Bunker Hill & Sull../Idah.} 3,000,000)300,000/_10 * wes ais Be 150.000 Ont: 1883 “0036 ---| Nev. 13:000,000 100'000 4 007,000 Aug.|18s*| “6 
Caledonia, @..-.....--|Dak. | 10,000,000|100,000]100| 508,000] May |i886|"".16|  125,v00/Sept|1889| [08 || 91/Calaveras.q. ‘leal..| 600,00 | 500.006 er 
‘alumet & Hecla, 0..|Mich| "2'500.000{100,000] 25]1,200,000].. -.|.....|......|32,850,000 Tay 1889] 5:00 {| 99|Carisa, 4 ti... -|Wy .| 600.000] 100,00 * pant 
Sarbonete Hill 8. &../Colo.| 1,500,000/200.000| 10)" * ne IEEE LP" Ro'000/ apr. 2884, 05. || 23|Carupano, G. 8. £.0:|ven.| — 200,000| 100,000 + 
~arlisle, G.see-seee oe/N. M.|  1,000,000}/200,000] 5]..cc.seeseleeseeleeeeefecsees|  175,000|Dec, |1888) .1244]| 24 er, co Colo 500.000] 250,00 + 
rastle Creek, G...... Idah. 100,000} 100,000 wceecseees|vce -clocccs|eccece 51,000/Oct,./1883] .03 25|Cen. Contin’l,@.8.L. |G.&A| 2,000,000] 200,00¢ * ae a 
‘ata’ pO, 8. L--se.-++t- cae. $,000,000|300,000] 10 D Mas pe eionn el wennes 270,000|May.|1884) .10 || %¢|Charles Dickens,@.8.|Tdah.| 1,250,000] 250,00 - apeeregres eer 
METAL: O. «ose Mick re 500.000 920-000 25 100,000|Sepi| 186i | “".06 1,930.000| Feb. 1880 2.00 25 Cherokee, G........ -{Cal..| 1,500,000} 150,00u] 10 |.......... Se acl, 
y 2 ah RR Golo.| "2,760,000 275,000 Oe ed sree os tee eto July|1889| 105 || 36 Gewese aa aeego| Lbatoon 1,484.00" | July | 1869)". 5¢ 
zon 8. L..sere|NOV.| 1.00. ++-| 24,060] -... ,440] Apl.|1887| 60} 199.680] Api. |1889] 1.00 SSE ess sceocess'« “| "500, MOO MB Vinccccess ce, nee 
Cons. Cal. s a 8. a 1 — = aun.c08 = 108,000/Jan.|1885| .20 i Sept — . 3° Gommonwenith, 8.. aor. 10,0000" 100000 *"170,C00|Nov |1888|"" 56 
201 18. .+0---./ATIZ.| 12,500, : ae abe oliadsnicel : ‘ : tock, G. 8......|Nev..| 10,000,000] 100,000 30'000| Mar. |1887| 15 
“~Cop.Queen Cons,¢./Ariz.| 1'400 000/440,000| 10].:.... oa 7 Dou |Oet, |1888| 150 32) Gon Leperiat: , ar.|1887| "15 
ee lpahl nena grevefeeeee ieee [estes r - |1888] 50 || 3g/Con. Imperial,@.8.|Nev.,| 6,000,000) 60.000 1,800.00! | Nov./1888] .05 
Crown Point, . 8. |Nev.-| 10,000-000}190.900|100|2,850,000}sep| las” 186 11,58" 000) 1an-|1875| 2:00 || 35|Cons. Sliver, 8......|Mer.:| 21800,000| 280/000 eee 
1B. Ls s00-- seeees .000, : Sieg eee pA ceudlneceee 200 9] .25 Co ; y “500, 50, beter pageaieecrgeses 
Deer Creek, 8. @-....-|[dan.| 1'000,000]200,000 5] ¢ / 2200) -.0 1,200,000) Sept) eal on || S8lGrescent s, -}Golo.| 500,000) 50,000) 10 |..... goes | erece |ooeee eee 
Deadwood-Terra, G../Dak..|  ,000,000/200,000| 2 © Ess Meaadlisch -..|$1,000,00¢| Nov.|1887/ .10 || 3g/Crocker, -|Ariz.| 10,000,000) 100, 125,000 | Jun. |1889]"" 10 
Derbec B. Grav.,@. 8.|Cal..| 10,000,000] 100,000| 109| — 90,000| Dee. |i88i|""”16|" "14u'000| May |1887/ :10 || 39|Crowell. @ N.C.| 500,000] 500,000 siti ve - 
Dunkin, 8. L...---+0+- Colo.} 5,000,000}200 000} 24 . st -|  $90,000/Sept|1889] 205 40| Dahlonega, @ ‘ a 350/000 250'000 eee levees 
1/Dunstone, 6. 8. 1....|Mont| 1,,000,000|200,000] | *  |".: ; 6,000|Nov.|1888] [03 || 4;|Dandy,s.... . ‘|Coio.| 5,000,000 : 
2 | Eclipse. .....- +++ ++++/G0l0-| "'190,000]100,000| 1)....-.. | 2. ET] 99000] Nov.|1887] 110 || 49|Dardanelles, @....::/Cal..| 1,000,000] 100,000 
| Elnora, G. 8......-.-|Mont) 1,000,00C] 100.000] 10|"""60,000| July | i883|""“'66] 170/900| July |188%| 05 || 4g|Decatur,s........°...|Colo. 1,500,000] 300, 
Empire Lit, @....-...|Mont] ” °500,000]100,000 solace REE vee.| cee] '70'500|Oct. 1887] 137361] 44|Denver City, 8. L "::|Golo.| 5,000,000] 500, 
Eureka COD., G. 8. L.|Nev..| 5,000,006) 50,000) 100) “650,000/Jun.|1888] 50) 4,955.000|July|1888/ 25" || 45|Denver Gold, G......|Golo.| 300,000} 60, 
Evening Star, 8. b..../“010.| 500,000) 50,000) 10 le ucle ene|eeceee| 1,425,000] Apl. |1889] °25 || gg/Durango. @.........:|Golo.| _ 600,000! 500,000 
Excelsior, G..--.-----|CAl-.| 10,000,000) 100,000) 100) 560,000/Sept| 1885)" 1.00] | "k75.000/Oct..|1880| .25 || 47|Eastern Dev.Co., Lt.|N. S.| 1,500,000 150,000 
Father de Smet, @. . |Dalc..) 10,000,000) 100 000! 100) 200,000|Nov |1878| 1:00| 1.125.000] Dec. |1885| | .20 || 43/El Cristo, @. 8........ U.S.C] 1,000,000 : : 
srenkiin.¢.... on cone oo 3,000,008 980,000 = 220.000 Jun.|1871|..... 800,00 Dec. pees _- 49 = Dorada, 6... soeen Cal. 1,000,000] 250,000 : : 
z| oe eee O10, §,000,000/200,000; 25) * |...../.....].... ‘ lento, @........| Oe , steiee, g 
Fresno Enterprise. G/Cal-.| 5,000,000) 100,000] 50)... ......] Meh| 1883)" "10 iYo‘oolTuly {1282} [30 || 8° Empire, 6..--..-"...|Ueab| 102000000 100000| 08 |"2"2 os : 
Garfield Lt. a. penne ad a eeeeee 190.000 . o- ereneey veel see - 85,000 a. — 1236 52 gareke Tunnel, 8. L.|Nev..| 10,000,00| 100,000 ae ee cs 
ee ieee 4 een 1000) 10)... 2.0 mnall swkebl airioee- y . ixchequer.......... 1 "Or 
34 |Gould & Curry, 6.8. |Nev..| 10,800,000] 108,00] 100| 4,403,306 | may |1888| " J30| > ABE'HOO| Oct. |1870|10.00 || Ba Found Tressuresa.a.|Nov..| 19/000/000| 100/00 ea: 
Grand Central, 8...../Ariz./ 1,000,000/100,000} 10)... . . 0.) 2 lj... 625.000|Dec. |1882)  .25 55| Gogebic L. Syn. 1...| Wis. | 5,800,000 00C 30,590) Ap 9}1216 
se. Nev..| 10,000,000] 100,000] 100) °"65,000/July|1#89|"""’S0|  495,900|Mar.|1884] [25 || 3¢|Gold Cup, s........°"|Colo.| "500,000| 500,00 matinee” Foare= feeenainese 
ne ee dae 500,000/500,000) 1 * pebkelengéellcn aoc 10,000] Jun.|1888} 02 57| Golden Era, 8........|/Mon.| 200,000] 200,000 * i a 
Grants Menai ® [MCRt| 0 90994000) 33) c--|--=| || agaggolten nee] BO, galgold Pace, 6 Galo. 6,998.00] apaggo| Bp | axmsusl esky 
a .P ” ’ ern rd. | 288 Slesenstccees WJ pv. . 0 OC. ° cS : ’ . 
Hale & Noreross,08| Nev | 130.00] 400 10 6,086,000 sli] » ox.ooo uty teas| :80'|| go/doodshan, @.'-/eal.| xSeanam| $90.00 455 
> :"Red.G.8.L ay 30, reeceseee | seesleseceleeeee-| 1,332,500] May . 61| Grand Belt,o Tex. | 12,000,000} 120,00¢ : 
‘| del’a Mg & Red,@.8.L/Mont} 3'315,006/663,000 1,332,500 5 18se| ‘oe d!Grand Duke 000, 5 Ses 
SEOs oe oom Nev. | 10,000;000]100;000| 103) $00,000|sepilisas|"""i6] | '9s;000[ADt [1889] 25 || G3|Greut Remance, d.:|U.8.6| 1,000,000] 600,00 veer 
Holyoke, G--r00+ +++: Fe 001 200| 200.000) | Lens wove | wands -l..e. .| 272000/Feb,/1883] 110 || g/@regory-Bobtail, @..|Colo.| 650,000) 650,00 ; 
Homestake, ae ai 12,500,000) 125,000) 200! 200.900) Julv|1875| 1.00] 4,443,750|Sept| 1889) .10 65|Gregory Con., @....|Mon. 3,000,000] 300,000 
Honorine, 8. L.....-+-|0t 500,000] 250,000 2| 37,000/ Apl./188u| —.05| -’125'000|Sept |1887| 105 || g¢|Harlem M.& M.Co,a.|Cal..| 1'000,000| 200,00 
Hope, 8.....+. 73/111 [Mont 1,000,000] 100,000] 10 Fle iacle wecfecet.. | 233°252]Apl.)1888] [25 || g7|Head Cent. & Tr.s.a.|Ariz.| 10,000,000| 100,000 
Horn-Silver, 8 L.....|Utab| 10,000,000] 00,000] 25 * 4.000'000| Nov.|1884] °50 || gs|Hector, @............/Cal..| 1,600,000} 300,000 1889)" 75 
Hubert, G.....-+++-+ +/Colo.| 500,000) 60,000| 10 "239. ; -11 || gg) Highland, o....°°2:::|Mich| 600,000} _ 25,000 s ” 
Idaho, @.....+0+ ++-0+ on 310,000} 3,100/100). 5.00 "70| Ho wood........ iCal. 200000} 100'000 + |ewene levees 
J} ideal, 8. L...++sereeee- — 1,500,000] 50,000} 10]..........].....]..0, Es 15,000|Oct. |1886] :05 || 24|Hortense,s8........57}Colo.| 2,000,000] 200,000 wears’ 
{ilinois, 8... --.--+ ~|N.M.| —"100,000| 100,000] 1 Viret|rsteisssss| GOOLE [1888] [20 |} 72|Huron, c'....22.5:..:] Mien! 1,000,000] — 40,000 ay |1887 (3.00 
Independence, 8....- Nex] 10,000.000/100,000) 100) 840.000) Cet. | 1586)""''26| 225,000|Sept|1872) .25, || 73)Lron Gold & Silver, 8|N. M. 2,600,000] 200,000 : 
4}fron Hill, 8.....++ -+-|Dak.| —2\500,00C| 250,000| 10| 134,000|Jaly|188@| .03| _ 156,250/Nov |1887| -073¢|| _74/{ronton, I............/Wis., 1,000,000, 40,000 i 
Iron-Silver, 8.1 -.--- “010. 10,000,000/600,000) 20)  * tw...) 2,500.000| Ap. |188¢] .20 1;250,000| 50,000] 95 [l..707222 UN PIN Bos 
6 Ba-o-eor0-| ser s| $0068 $0,000 100 . iru} 10 || 76/3. D 7 .| 10,000,000] £00,000 a... ca 
: "500, sees] ese |eeeees 9} 04 7|Julia Cons.,@. 8...) Nev..| 11,000,000 ; sees [ce ol voce 
%,500,0001250,000| 101....-.2. «[-°20.)°222.1"°222"] 1,800,000] Reb |18) | -50 7 Kearsarge, 0.........| Mich 1380" 10/000 90°00 Det. |1857|1:00 
~,0UU, 5 iets: nelle 3 7 0246 SFOBEO, Gocce  coee Y 
3,000,000) 30,000} 100} 360,000/July|1ss8y|* 36 eaetlbes .10 = Lee Basin, 8. L.. ... 5000000 soa ooe i. eeussi es © *}ecee 
2,000,006 | 200, 10 . se shevsublenseen -30 || 31/Mammoth Bar., 4. 10,000,000} 100, 50,000|Dec.|1841|"°**" 
4,000,000] 400,000} 10 05 || gg|May Belle, @........ 19,000,000} 100,00¢ 84,000|Mar. 
000 100 8.98 83 oe Gravel 1,000,000 100,00¢ 485,000 Jan 
Little Pittsbar ae dae, lie 1380} ‘50 || $4|Mexican, a.8 10,000000| Loon 2778. 766 | duly 
Marion Bullion, @ ...|N.C. 600,000]........ Soe ebh ce es “*"*] “"'15,000|Jan. |1886|........|| 36|Middle Bar @ 400,000} 200'00C eT 
Martin White, 8.. .--/Nev.. 100 rT: "Ss 886| .25 $7| Mike & Starr, 1,000,000] 200} . - 
38|Mary Murphy, G-&-.--|Colo. 5.00 || 3s|Monitor, a... : “1ou,00c| 00,000] * i 
89] minnesota, © ....----| Mich sessees|| §Q| WOOse Silver, s..... 8,000,000| 300,006 10 * oe 
80] Mono, G....-++s+-+e+++|Cal. .25 90|Mutual Mg. & Sm. 00,000} 100,000 1 * acne 
#1|Montana, Lt.,@. 8.... |Mont °06%4|| 91| Native, c.... 1,000,000} _ 40,000 a 
g2| Morning Star, 8. L.- Colo. 25 || 92|Neath,@...... ..... 1,000,006 ae ae peer © 
OUITON, 8. G...+ ---- ont 207 3| Nevada Qui Seay : : "330.009 un,| 1889 
\o4 Mount Pleasant, @.../Cal. . * of New Soctenan & -. N.S. 100000 100'000 ” _ a 
\95| Mt. Diablo, 8....-.----|Nev :40 || ga|New Pittsburg, 8 L |Cole | 2,000,000] 200,000] 40 I ete 
6| Napa, Q .-.seeereee* |Cal.. .10 || yg|N- Commonw’h, s...|Nev. | 10,000,000] 100,000] 490 60,000] Apl. 
Ji| Navajo, G.8.... -++---| Nev. ‘10 || 97|North Standard, @. |Cal..] 10,000,00u| 100,000} j99 | 20°00u|Nov 
Bel Hew aml @.8(S °C 50, || 9y/Hoomday....-... -- [Gal.. 600,000] 60,400] *Y9 | 203%000| Dec. 188i |"*i6 
. . — ie ° ne eves: 5 
100|Nortuern Belle,8... |Nev. 1883] 50 mn Oriental & Miller ~ 10 O00;00L doo oot 190 A fear 
101| North Belle Isle, 8. . |Nev. ay |!8x8| 50 ||191 |Osceola, @.........+46 5,000,000] 50,000 ae piri Ge Aieee 
4 North Star, G.....++-|Cal.. 5 102 preeman, © Boseeee aoe aa 100 |3,794,600|July 
e , ’ ’ OD Jeccccrcoee 2e0-olcccosle 
is zn a a) 8 eae sie) 108 | “ae a 
106 Lich | 1,200,000] 50,000 1°00 500,000} 500,000} 12) | Soe h 
108 Nev.| 10,000,000] 100, | 0 "00°00 100,000 1 « 
108| Parrot. 0... Mont| 1,800,000/180,000| 10 |.....; 389] 210 000] 300,000 * 
i eacoc. p Dre nowe-4 Mn ,000, 200,000 <s 200. teers 
i11|Piumas Kureka, G...|Cal..| 1,406,250|140/8: Nov tgs0|" "66 sa eee] Spoons] 02 |4s#61,000/Sept) "Sn 
112] Piutus, @.8.C. L. .../Colo.| 2,000,0uu] 200, 000|Feb.|1886] 210 1,500,000| 160,000 0 . ies Eeoras 
113| Plymouth Con., @.../Cal..| 6,000,000] 100.000 “40 37000,000} 300,000 » Sears 
113|Quicgsilver, pref.,Q-|Cal..| 4,300,000] 43,000 1839] 1.50 "250,000| 250,000, 72 |" e222) 00 [tI 
115 6 com., @-/Cal,.| 5,700,000) 57,000 643.867 |\July|188z| 140 ||115|Red Elephant, s..... 500,000} 600,000} 4 i, Meee a 
116/Quonc), CO... «++-++-+ |Mich| 3,000,000) 40,000 5,250,000] Aug.|1889/ 2.00 |/114/ Ropes, G@. 8.........0- 2,000,000} 80.000} 45 | 103,20u/July|188%| .50 
117| Richmond, 8.L---».. |Nev..| 12350,00¢] 54/000 4°312,587|Jun.|1887| 1.25 ||117|Bussell, @ .....0000.. 500,000} 300,000] “5 een el nce xe 
118 500,000] 20/000 '785|Keb.|1880| .50 |/118|Sampson, 4. 8. L.. 10,000,000] 100,000] yoo |"" 188¢ | 1,06 
ily 10,000,000 | 200,000 585,009|Mar.|1886| .05 ||119|/San Sebastian, » 6 mee | eens 
10,000,006 | 500,000 100,000|Dec.|1882| 750 10 
11,200,00¢ | 112,000 60] 4,460,000] July |1869} 3.00 2 
seeseeeer: 5 250,000 /150,000 i si 7,500/Ap1.|1883} 01 10 
3 2,225 000]122.500| 10|.:.... ...|... TUT) 1 568,145] ApL [1888]  1123¢ 10 
124|Sierra Nevada, @. 8. |Nev..| 10,000,000] 100.000 102,000] Jan. |1871 25 
125| Sierra Nevada, 8. L..|\daho| 1,000,000 1 pheeee 40,000 |May |18=4¥| 02 100 
126|Silver Cord, @. 8. L../Culo.} 4,500,00. |450,000} 10].... .....]..... : “*|  270,000/Apl. |1889) °10 100 
127|Silver King, 8......... 10,000,00 | 100,000 ***'50| 1,950.0: O\July |1887} 25 6 
128)|silver Mz. of L. V... 500,000 |500,000 " 50,000\June|188¥| [05 10 
128 Silverton, @. 8. L..... 2,000,000 200,000 50,000 \Nov, 1356 02 129/State Line, s. 1 
30/Smali Hopes Cons.,8 5,000,000 | 250,000 3,137,50C|Jun.|1889) .10 ||13. |St. Kevin, @.8.... . 1 
131|Smuggler, 8. L....... 600.000) 60,000 66,700] Aug. |1883| .25 ||131|St. Louis & Mex.,s.| Mex. 006] 10 
{32)Spring Valley, @ 260,000} 200,000 50,000/Jan |1881 25 |}13z|St. Louis & St. Elmo | Colo. J 200,000 10 
133|Standard, G. 8... 10 000,000 | 100. %,595,000|Jun. |1888 133|St.L.& St.Felipe,@s |Mex.| 1,600,000} 150,000} 40 
. 500,00'1500, 155,000}Nov,|1881} . 134}St L. & Sonora, @.8.|Mex.| 1,500, 150,000} 10 
. 844.00: | Dec , | 1587 20 |)/135|St. Lows-Yavapai...|Ariz.| 3,000, 300,000 10 
136/S 105,00 |Nov’ |1887|  .05 |]136|Sunday Lake, /...... 1,250,000} 60,000) 25 
13% 9,000 |Apl. |1885} .024}|137|Sullivan Cons. 4. 600,000} 200,000 
.308|Sept [1885 10 ||188|Sutter Creek, G..... 5U0,000| 100,000 2 ae 
39" 2 Crees 1,080,000/Oct {1889} 4.00 /||139|/Sutro Tunnel....... 20,000,000 |2,000.000} 10 . 
140| Tip Top, 8.........- os 001 |Nov, |1881 20 6,000,000} '500,00U 10 » 
141)‘Lombstone, G. 8. L.. 1,250,00 |Apl. |1882|] <1 1,000,000| 200,000] “5 10,000 
.42|United Verde, 0...... *"97,500| Feb. |1884] (20 10'000,000| 100,00] 39 | 25,0 0}May|1 
143| Valencia, M........ ++ 37.500] Ap] | 1886 250g *100'000| 1¢0,00¢ 1 2 es eS 
144| Viola Lt.,8. L.....+.. 1,000,000} 100,00¢} 41: meee 


0 > 
10,000,000} 600,00(} 90 | 110,00U/Oct. 
10,000,000} 100,000} 400 |3,235,000|Jan. 
10,000,000} 100,000} 300 | 170,000 


145| Ward Cons., 8. L.... 
146) Yankee Girl ......... 
147| Yellow Jacket, @. 8. 





h, 8. ‘ 
143|/Webb City, L. Z..... 11, is memneeie 8,300 |Jun |1889} .10 ||148| Washington, c......|Mich} 1,000, 40,000] 25 |. .cceseee : 
ce [eccecceccccecses soscceelt*2e**lese ssoseves| soeccce eo" Jew os cece eovccces stew eheeoesleonsecuenneeen West Granite Mt., 8. Mon. 5,000, 500,000 10 - ‘ 
cog Lnineasalcive, ‘adow: obsghesboerlcucbpanceels op esdeeb ened be baw sevecececes|ecsecetene efeceeecee||LOO|ZOLAYM, @-Beseeeee eefCe A.| 600,000] 300,000 2 ” : 
paid $1,400,000. ¢ Non-assessable for three § The Deadwood 


@. Gold, 8. Silver. L. Lead. C.Oopper. * Non-assessable. + Tnis com) , a3 the Western, up to Dec. 10th, 1881 years. 
oe eleven di and the Terra $75,000. Previous DD the eonsolidation ia Auz., L363 the, California had paid 000 nv dividends, and the Gon. Virginia, $24” 
Bred ee Brovioas the consolidation of Copper Queen with the Atlanta. Aug.. 1885, the Oop) >r Secon ies id $1,350,00 in ao T 1,000,000. von 

















Oct. 5, 1889. 






















THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL: 


NON-DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. 














OIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. 
NAME AND LOCATION, Sept. 28. Sept. 30.; Oct. 1. Oct. 2. Oct. 3. Oct. 4 NAME AND LocaTIon, Sept. 28. ; Sept. 30. Oct. 1. 
OF COMPANY. — 7 ott Le L.| H) L.| H., L | SALEs. OF COMPANY. =e Fe 
PE Cecaceds seca Eecne ahaees ‘ oe , ane he ‘ SE stce 100 |} Allouez, Mich. .... aad 
Argenta, Nev ....... oda st bees bei casee ee 2 Baek same eowenes oe |] Aléa, NOV... cecccces 
Atlantic, Mich ....... a eh eine Noeee.e el sais so seed Koke Ane -.-. || Andes, Nev.... ....« 
Belcher..... peserckeetsl we Cees ainel cece me maid rena Be sien ee é 2.60) . 309 || Amador, Cal... ine 
Belle 1610, MOV. ..ccccas) . 2 f-csece| vee ° sant ae ee é sane fs -... || American Flag,Colo 
Be VI Bwcccesd << oF co ont cane a o8Ul ¢en0 seis : 300 || Astoria, Cal..... 
Boston & Mont.. eee ans * oat Al oe eb itwewbenes || Barcelona, Nev. ...| .... 
Bulw :r, Cal ... ia cot ts. «  Bwambace || Best & Belcher,Nev.} ... 
Caledonia, Dak 225) 2.10 3.0 || Brunswick, Cal.... | .... 
Calumet & Hecla . oe Dewan va aston || Buffalo Iron Min’g.| .... }..... 
Chollar, Nev...... ao) See.  demesuene Bullion, Nev....... 
Chrysolite.. aoe ese 500 || Cashier, Colo .... 
Colorado Gent’l,Colo. eee 100 || Castle Greek, Id.. 
Cons.Cal. & Va., Nev. 6.75| 6.25} 1,135 || Colchis, N. M 
Crown Point. Nev ... a" | owe 200 |} Columbia & Beaver 
Deadwood, Dak ... .|. suns ens 1.0 || Commonw’th, Nev.| . 
Eur-ka Cons.. ° | einai - |} Con. imperial. GE esc Decca: 
etait 8 he, ipo th ee ft Ket i i hc chee, bo, Cou. Pacific, Cal. . 
Franklin, Mich .... . Denver City, Colo. 
Nl cacn Beancead Veco boca sad Uveseml soc “T ncaxEieeca Mtesol wee | sane Becativs Eastern Oregon.. . 
rand Prize, Nev..... kc ea ese accel +>6 Espasa cosethtseael cose Poses. ie de WP Gas B Geeunce ElCristo,Rep ofCol.|.... | .... |...-. 
Hale & Norcross, Nev! .... Excelsior, Cal ..... 
Holyoke, Id ; || Exchequer Nev....| ...|../.. 
Ho mestake, Dak. CF CE COME dacuseee! cons Paces Ve. +s Eeoace 
Horn-Silver, Ut. Julia, Nev......... : 
Iron Hill, Dak.. Kingst’n& Pemb’ke} . 
Iron Silver, Colo... Kossuth, Nev....... 


Le «ville C., Colo..... 
L ttle Chief, Colo... vi 
Little Pittsburg ,Colu 















Lacrosse, Colo ... 
|| Lee Basin, Colo 
Mexican. Nev.... 
































Mono, Cal .. .ccoce oof « ; Middle Bar, Cal.... 
Moulton, Mont. -..-... eee Moniter, Colo... .. 
Mount Diablo, Mes fae sne acbonses Placen Issese een ene” Ravel sb iccax | #400 + |eseee -- || Mutual Sm.& M,Co 
Navaj>, Nev & J -weccel c . ey . | peceeaneee, Nev. : 
No-th Helle sie, "Nev |... [022 ceed ese N. Com’nw’th,Nev. pes a z 
North Star, Cal. ...../ .... !.. ‘ Occidental, Nev.... aca ws ° 
Ontario, Ut. . Oriental & MiL..Nev Sutar¥s aedihsae hase 
Ophir, Nev.... || Phoenix of Ariz... .|.007 4) 227° .50| 2 
Osceola, Mich |} Potosi, Nev. .... .| 159] ....] .... 
Plutus, Colo... i} Se. Va.| .06| 222: Na 
Ptymouth, cent bon S. Sebastian, San S an Macrae Bera 
Quicksilver Pref., Cai - | Scorpion, Nev eneae: a ee a on 4 
Com.. Gal . Shoshone Idaho...} .03| .02| «2 
Robinson Cons. Colo. 7 |} Silver Cord ....., a eee 
Savage, Nev...... cab - ia || Silver Hill, Nev....]. ... 
Sie ra Nevada, Nev. . . ae a a || Silver Queen ...... aaa ad 
Silver King, Ariz...) ... |. ° . we . oe StanisJaus, Cal ...|.... . 
Silver Mg. of L, V.... 30) .. aa one nae ; ee 1,000 || Sutro Tunnel,Nev.|.... cas ie 
Small Hopes ..........] 1.05). : : : “ oh se 400 © Trask Cert] LOB) ccs.) cco bees 
SEGMENT + oo ccéureee ive Liweoaa 95 tas . . 100 || Tornado, Nev. ../ ..../. aaa aoe 
IIS o's sccescecel 1, . og canal ca. Back ak ainsi bres: \I came Leeds Pesos cas Union Cons., Nev.| ....| .. wan kas 
Were OOM... sa-cses 1 - Ll. 18 12 1.10 1.10 110) 110).... ve 5,700 || United Copper.. 1.25 7 tat 
Yeliow Jacket  i=('....!...... 3.00 200 '' Utah, Nev.......... $10) c<.- 





*Ex. dividend ;Dealt in at the Wea York Stock Ex. Unlisted securities. tAssessment unpaid Dividend shares sold. 15 705. os Gividend shares sold, 




















BOSTON MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS. 


NAME OF COMPANY:| Sept. 27. | Sept. 238. | Sept. 3. Oct. 1. Oct, 2. Oct.3. | Saues. || NAME OF ComMPANY | Sept. 27. | Sept. 28. 
DONNER TIO... sccccs | 0004) «vee er : sat Taasees? bliiakoie 70 || Allouez, Mich....... | AO iwtilwces diaaes 
Rodie, Cal.......... seccesiecce . wees: Bane . patti dadweans Arnold, Mich....... | st leenees eM toes 
Bonanza Developm't 58) .60).... -|44.00 nae 50 {| Aztec, Mich........ | ..05)......].... ecnnnion 
Bost. & Mont., Mont.. 3500 si. 8 at % $3 73 slos.o). Ss Le ' 38.63 33. - BTSs ti INE. CR occ) ce biccce Inc ccclaesce 
Breece. Colo... -20-+).0--c0}e- 19 ee pate & Bost. -Mont. cecee cecedlceee eal ececes 

anada 


Calumet&Hecla mene 214 
Catalpa, Colo. ‘ a 
Central, Mich. 





Chrysolite, SE ania valowws i aS 
Con. Cal. & Va., Nev..| .. .. 
Dunkin, GOO s.<cccccceel 88 
Enterprise......--..- pa canes 
Franklin, Mich..... ee | 8.75.. 
Hale & Norcross, Nev.!.... .! 
Honorine, Utah......./ 

Little Chief, Colo..... oo 
Little Pittsburg, Colo. |.: 
Martin White, Nev....| .... |. 
Moulten....... “3 


Napa, Cal..... 
Ontario, Utah 
Osceola, Mich. 
Pewabic, Mich 
o incy, Mich... pak aeide 
idge, Mich....°222222: 
Sierra Nev., Nev....... 
Silver King., Ariz..... 

















Standard, aie usta St. Louis Cop.,Mich}......|.... 
Tamarack, Mich...... Sullsvam, Dak...... ..<scoleces i 
Boston: Dividend shares sold, 11,222. Non-dividend shares sold, 7,50. 
COAL STOCKS. 
NAME oF v Lot] Sent. 28. | Sept. 30. | Oct.1. | Oct.2. | Oct. 3 | Oct.4. Sales 
Company sh’rs.| H. | L. | BH.) Lb. | BH.) D | Hy LD. | we) LL. | A 
CCE”. oo ¢ feeweestss as ae ba). ae bewasiseteneaaa Ka Saad aata celbeadtee a _ aaene wore. 
Guahee i. be nsceGeaas/ |e oemee' lle gees tivseeers 7%| 7 6 oe 7 6 7 644; 6% 5% 1,764 
Cameron Coal & Iron Co}... ..|.... «j++. gi SGU Pewee Eobee wiikermcshe) Soehs SuNcubescabebeaeceteoe anbee scabvecsccwesans 
Cet. ©; Tile «6-000 BOGS. cscc hoo oer eM caste ars Mistaresc alt Oc me harem ee Dae alu ower Buneirins bswies-ccis Saneson tau 
0 MR ooh rd Bs anes a Band wa tawewesla ocinal <sacebhcns cpabee sae) Seen tnewesdbaiecucinsaeweussease 
ont sie: Il Sea Naa See PSMRCeS TE <6) 01 hie: 2) oP aise nas Cee Pey sv he Won. cdbmad call cin nadiieon 
b ee Cab) cs. 5 Bw ccbadenab extn ces shoes sagan ae call Lee li Becocwckes pwieel cams nidiveee Sg 
Col., C. & I ee) ee 32% 3244 32i4| 3134) 3244] 3134)......]...... 3146] 30%} 31 | 3014 4,910 
Consol. Coal... ..... ee we sel ee eee [ee occa] cece sfosceeefes---sfocr- ss Sina. 6 Setecees pases 
Del. &H. C...... 153% 15234 154% 15336 153%)153 |153%4 152% 153 {15119 1514) 150% 5,232 
D., L. & W. RR. 1% 147%) 14714 14814} 14749/ 148 |1 4756) 14746 1455¢:146 /|14446 1454 | 14456 29,183 
Hocking Valley... ....| 100] 1784|......|.....|...-- NE BONE se ecco chants 7i6|....-. 80 
Hunt. & Broad oe Gehcne4ae Rc siceas. Lokdewas nase |eeesee[eeescefee ee feseee fo eeeefee celeeeee. 500 
Ms OES oo wakvc, Sevaferntectonse 47% A): BE fcc seep ee hones foceess|eccee 224 
Lehigh C. & N.. is Me fas (hae sdecbsaw etnies sas Litekct at. Scabessieedeatians 5456) 54¥g]..... J... 129 
Lehigh & W. eGo eae ic. ie acaah ce teeees Sl esses] cosh ch socsshaseiied? seer ces celossseePadsate Gumee 
Lehigh Valley” nao 50) 5356) 5: os "5356 53% 53% a3%%]...... 53h}. oo 614 
Marshall Con. Coal......} 100). SP cass Blewewaetesnses ease Wasenes eee Poy Rees Rocacvhnes'se-Bvech aaa 
Mahoning Coal..... ... BI oa AN ia Sine cee ) 6s Fekete ea maios Eicon cue rEeteeede eaatdel “alecwe [reseee|eee teeeeees 
PS cna cea tend 5h Sislen ad's Rapsadphe- sneatnecwenteasapebig. Se Buss shabcdtvegbvesedelse cies [oseeee|oseeeece eens 
SURO TORR. 5.505) RO ce .| cen ecdesewenh onsets sb iaccce Neeeeeele. ear] ott eeeee b sccees Neon ome 
rr Essex. -. eters = pase Selleswesbpoviecen]  eyesprecacsfses cis fecewes| uses a seree|eeeeee 80 
Rs ccsccak Ness eehse es os kicncecdsevscelece+ sefean + -l w- |eeeeeesecnee 
u.d,.6 BE... . Msc scckuwssws BCY|L27 [129 12734) 2616 12,110 
2. <> Coal : Fon swat peavoend +4 eae ss > aaa brersnnd —metoketwns | at vweh ease fuss weet | sien aeas 
. us estern ae 14 wt eel eee 5 5 
Do. pret Roe cane 100} 3834 35%! 3534] 36 33 | 34% 1,500 
N.Y. & Perry C. & I.. Ma aa. Voce ok ose Sodescees Seah Gl Eel, |. Poser beeeacab ras ashi NawacbenceedDadecucsuine =: 
Norfolk & Western RR. 50} 19 WERCRKE Hanis’ 1934)......| 1836) 1GMG}.-.....]..-2. ].-.-.-f--. 05 420 
a 50} 5716] 56%)......].....- DE dec Oh ca. Sete toed Ol hee ed siencoweh- ewan 885 
eS Se 50} ... Ey ae) SUE Le P aac cue eee aE aeseE  lecell cha ahesstmecaen be 
Penn, RR... 50} S4g).. .. | 544) 54 54 eons I Poameae : 8,054 
Ph. & R. RR.** wbalswesecl aa 4656 46%] 4614] 4614 4534| 4434] 178,538 
Coa Gress 5 ARES coi Be eek. oks., 8 Ricclath coca & a, bebeaGiock Ste: WEEE Sa see wawer Psewnngesnera 
es, WN hose MN cel co At caaeete, 2 nvnseBeneo2 — 
Tennessee net Go... Os aca 52 61 4 3 5234) 514 15,595 
is DOE, cag cevost “MER iacsslcceses jroesgit01 101% MORE en ccaltseve. frcsecefes ne [eee 220 
Werteoinn Coal.. oh wins ahiicn sk aree avast a secs eehlacs a ey Reet eae h can Peiaelet se 



























Casnier, “Colo. 
Crescent, Colo.. 
Denver City, Col 
Don Enrique, N M. 
Everett, Mich. .... 5 
Hanover, Mich..... 

Humboldt, Mich.. -|. 
Hungarian ... ..... ze 
Huron, Mich....... l. 






Mesnard, Mich.....}......}.... 
National, Mich... 
Native, MGM... 
|} Phoenis, Ariz...... 
Pontiac, Mich..... 





Rapp ahannock, Va.' 
}| Rockland...... mai 
Santa Fe, N. 


Security, Colo..... 
Shoshone, Idaho... 
South Side, Mich... 








Kearsarge. Mich....| tl eres Eeear 
































**Of the sales of this stock, 46,343 were im Philadelphia, and 132,195 in New York, Total sales, 261,343 , 





Total Boston, 18,572. 
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NEW YORK MINING STOCKS QUOTATIONS. 
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Sept. 30. ; Oct. 1 
waxee ie | a 


« jecccecleccece 





Oct. 4. 
















































Sack , 








25.945. — New York, 42,650. 


San Francisco Mining Stock Quotations. 











CLOSING QUOTATIONS. 



































Sept. , Sept.) Oct. | Oct. | Oct.* 
28. 30. 1. 2. 3. 
2.33 2.35 2.20 2.15 | 2.20 
333 B30 “| “3383°"| 3.40 
eae ae | Fed 90 has. cos 
pe eihscuaws sbepeticaP-addstiec hss sc. 
euaeote 1.85 1.85 LSet. .. 
ros ae Saeed Jae 
6.63 6.88 6.383 | 6.63 | aii 
2.70 | 265 | 260 | 2.2.22) 295° 
vuih=vaeucah NED See lee 
io" 3.10 [Ess 3.00 "| "3.05 * 
405 |3.80 | 460 | 3.73 
eet a Oe A 
il ae ee 
segs cad Ae? ae 
See haat ae .70 .70 
ee: | 3.80 1S. a ier ye. N 
4.70 | 4.65 | 450 | 4.70 | 4.55 
tes | 1.30 | 130 | 125 
2.20°| 2157} 200 | 220 | 195 
ee Se a 2.65 | 260 
325 135 |...) 320 | 300 
— -95 .95 .95 -80 
magen SS SE REF Ree 





















































































